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‘ VERY important and interesting suit has been begun in 


the New York Courts. Next to the twenty-story Man- 

hattan Life Insurance Company’s building on Broadway 
is a four-story building, owned by Mr. Crocker. Three distinct 
surveys of the wall of the Manhattan building adjoining the 
property of Mr. Crocker are said to have shown that the upper 
portion of this wall overhangs its base, and, consequently, Mr. 
Crocker’s building, by nearly six inches, while an ornamental 
cornice at the top of the Manhattan building extends from one 
to three feet over Mr. Crocker’s property. Although it is 
quite common for the owners of high office structurés to deco- 
rate the upper part of their buildings with cornices overhang- 
ing the adjoining estate, Mr. Crocker objects to the practice ; 
and having, it is reported, been refused the privilege of using 
the Manhattan wall as a party-wall in case he wished to carry 
up his building, he objects to being compelled to give up six 
inches of his land to accommodate the overhang of the wall of 
the Manhattan building, and in the present suit he requests 
that so much of the Manhattan building as prevents him from 
utilizing his land to such height as he pleases may be cut off; 
or, if this is found to be impracticable or inconvenient, that he 
may be paid a reasonable price for so much of his land as he is 
prevented, by the action of the Manhattan Life Company, from 
using. 


| yHE Manhattan Company makes a rather singular defence 
| to the suit. While it acknowledges that its cornice pro- 

jects over Mr. Crocker’s estate, it Says that this is merely 
1 temporary ornament, which can be removed at any time if 
Mr. Crocker should wish to carry up his building, and it denies 
that the wall overhangs, saying that this is an appearance due 
to the settkement of Mr. Crocker’s building toward its own. 
As to its own building, it says that the foundations are on rock, 
and that any settlement is impossible. If this defence is cor 
rectly reported, it should not be very difficult for Mr. Crocker’s 
lawyers to bring it to grief. Every one knows that the settle- 
ment, and, still more, the perpendicularity of a wall are matters 
which depend only to a limited extent on the foundations. It 
is true that if the foundations sink, the wall which they carry 
sinks also, but, supposing the foot of the wall to rest on immov- 
able rock, the masonry above, far from being incompressible, 
is, to a certain extent a plastic, compressible mass, which, as 
the weight on it is increased in the work of building, sinks to 
a very appreciable extent, and may move outward as well as 
downward. In point of fact, this often happens, and walls 
built in winter, particularly, where the mortar freezes at night, 
and thaws superficially in the daytime, frequently bend out- 
ward during construction eyen where they were originally built 
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vertically ; while many more high walls, carried up with noth- 
ing but the bricklayer’s plumb-rule for a guide, are found to 
deviate considerably from the vertical before they reach the 
top. This deviation is usually outward, as the beams prevent 
building inward; and, where the natural settlement of a wa 

by compression of the mortar joints is complicated with an 
overhang due to the inefficiency of the bricklayers’ tools, the 


result is likely to be an increase in the original overhan: 


Whether, from these causes or any others, the wall of which 


Mr. Crocker complains really overhangs his land is a question 
to be decided by examination with a plumb-line, not by look 
ing at it from the street, or by induction from the ; 
the rock on which it is built; and the court is not likely to 
inquire into the law of the case until this point of fact is decided. 
When it is decided, if it proves that the wall really overhangs, 
the question of whether Mr. Crocker is obliged to give up so 
much of his property without compensation, to accommodate it, 
will become of importance. We once built a building in New 
York, on a lot adjoining one on which was an old brick house. 


SOILGICY of 


The wall of the house next the lot to be occupied by the new 
building was eight inches thick, and overhung its base eig 
inches. The French rule is that a wall which overhangs its 


base one-half its thickness or more is in a dangerous condition, 
and must be taken down, and our clients appealed to the Build- 
ing Department to have the old wall condemned, offering to 
allow the adjoining owner the use of their new wall. This 
request was refused, on the ground that it was a scheme to 
persecute the poor man who owned the old house; and our 
clients were advised that they could not cut off any part of the 
overhanging wall, as this would obviously weaken it to a dan- 
gverous extent, and that their only course was to shorten their 
building eight inches, and allow their poor neighbor tl 
so much of their land to accommodate his infirm wall. Whether 
this advice to our clients was based on knowledge by their coun- 


1e use of 


sel of the law of New York in such cases, or only on the general 
principle that juries are likely to strain the facts in favor of th 
poor man, we never knew; but the Manhattan-Crocker case, 
supposing the facts to be as asserted by the plaintiff, and only 
feebly denied by the defence, seems to bring up the issue 

the clearest possible shape, and it will be of great interest to 


architects and real-estate owners to watch the decision. 


\ JHE path of Monument Commissions in New York is indeed 
“i a hard one. After years of criticisms, suggestions, re- 


( ommis- 
sion for the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument had at last se- 


proofs, protests and obstructions of all kinds, tl 


lected for the monument a site on Riverside Drive which, 

not particularly well suited for a monument, seemed at least 
inoffensive, and had received and opened bids for its erection, 
when notice was served of two suits to prevent the award of 


the contract, or the erection of the monument in the place pro- 
posed. One of the plaintiffs claims that the monument would 
“interfere with the flow of light and air” around her house, 


and cut off the view from it; and, presumably, the other has 
the same idea. It is hardly likely that these considerations 
would, in the end, prevent the erection of the monument 

the site proposed, but it would be a long time before the suits 
could be heard, and the matter s¢ ttled, so that 
probable that the unfortunate monument may start on a fresh 


series of peregrinations. 


v 


{ rHE movement against American noises seems to be pro- 
gressing very favorably. In Detroit, Cleveland and Cai 
: 


lisle, Pa., the blowing of factory whistles is prohibited, ind 
many cities and even small towns have put a summary stop to 


the whistling of locomotives within their borders. More than 
this, the New York Central Railroad has built for shifting 
trains engines with a noiseless exhaust, which slide about 
quietly as the foreign locomotives, instead of deafening ever 
body within a dozen rods by the cannon-like forced-draug 
explosions which form, apparently, the delight of American e1 
cineers and master-mechanics. If American railways, inst 
of destroying the value of property near which y pass by 
the intolerable noise, smoke, sparks and dust wl 1 attend th 
operation, can be made as inoffensive as those England and 
France, a great benefit will be conferred on ne country 


| 
| 
| 
| 


through which they pass. The inhabitants of 


suffer most, not only from railroad racket but from many o 


distressing noises which might easily be suppress 
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be suppressed at once if the nervous and sensitive Anglo-Saxon 
race is not to die out and yield its place to the more phlegmatic 
races. The maddening clang of the electric-car bell, for in- 
stance, which is practically useless for preventing accidents, 
as it is rarely rung to warn a foot-passenger until the car is so 
close upon him that the sound frightens him nearly out of his 
senses, should immediately be replaced by the tinkle of a small 
bell, which, like those fastened to the harness of the horses 
which once furnished the motive-power of street-cars, should 
ring constantly while the car is in motion. In this way, and 
only in this way, can the foot-passenger always be made aware 
of the proximity of a moving car, and can judge instinctively 
of the direction in which it is moving and of its speed, and 
only in this way can those numerous accidents be avoided 
which come from crossing a track on which is approaching a 
car which has been concealed by a car going the other way, or 
by any similar obstruction. In such cases, as the foot-passen- 
ger is concealed by the same obstruction from the motor-man 
of the advancing car, the bell is not rung, and no warning is 
given, while, with an automatic bell, the warning would be 
always sufficient. It is said, as an excuse for not adopting this 
obvious improvement on the present system, that no bell has 
yet been put on the market which will ring by the motion of 
an electric car; but a demand for such a device, or the assurance 
that there would be a demand for it, would bring it into the 
market at once in a dozen forms. 





Q ITH the resources of the railroads devoted to doing their 
W proper work without splitting the air and the tympanums 

of the public by useless and costly screeching, banging 
and roaring, and with the electric cars restricted to a steady 
and unobtrusive warning tinkle in place of an occasional fright- 
ful din, the American public would be able to collect its senses 
sufficiently to think of its city pavements as an agent in the 
production of brain diseases. It is true that New York has 
made some progress in laying asphalt pavements, and Wash- 
ington, Detroit and other cities have done proportionately still 
more, but the pavements of Boston would discredit an Irish 
village; and, even in New York, the difference between the 
asphalted streets and those in which the weary horses hoist their 
loads over miles of granite hummocks is yet painful to the pa- 
triot. We do not dare to say, for fear of being thought extrav- 
agant, how much larger is the load that a horse can draw over 
an asphalted or wood-paved street than over one laid with 
granite blocks in the Boston fashion, and, in consequence, how 
much money the citizens spend every year to hire extra horses 
to lift their goods over the humps and hollows of the business 
streets, but it may be observed that in addition to the cost of 
extra horseflesh, the wear and tear of vehicles and harness, and 
the loss of time incidental to the use of badly-laid pavements of 
block stone, every jolt and rattle of the thousands of jolting 
and rattling vehicles that lumber through our city streets, tor- 
tures a nervous fibre in a certain number of people, and to that 
extent impairs their usefulness and shortens their lives. 





V E do not realize in this country the extent to which the 
Wi arts and sciences are encouraged abroad by prizes, med- 

als and honors of various sorts. In Germany the scien- 
tific man is incited to exertion by the prospect of official titles, 
and by the rewards which business there, more than in any 
other country, offers to theoretical investigation; while in 
France, by a pleasant custom, it is the men of learning them- 
selves who distribute the prizes which have been founded by 
persons who have, as a rule, themselves known the value of 
appreciation and encouragement to people who have conse- 
crated their lives to the pursuit of knowledge. The last issue 
of Le Génie Civil makes a selection out of the list of prizes 
just awarded by the Academy of Sciences for the present year, 
which shows that the nineteen awards mentioned carry with 
them money-prizes to the value of more than eighty-two thou- 
sand francs, or nearly seventeen thousand dollars. A consid- 
erable portion of this money goes to professors or instructors 
in universities or technical schools, who, it is reasonable to 
suppose, find it very welcome; and much of the rest goes to 
officials, civil, military or naval, in the public service, while the 
remainder is awarded to private investigators. We have all 
heard of Bernard Palissy, who spent everything that he had in 
the endeavor to solve the problem of making a particular kind 
of pottery, and only succeeded after he had sacrificed his wife’s 
wedding-ring, the last object of material value that remained 
in possession of the family. The French have had many Ber- 





nard Palissys, who have given up all less noble aims to devote 
themselves to science, and they have been sensible enough to 
try to do something to show such people that they are not for- 
gotten by those who will reap the benefit of their researches. 
The effect of this view of the matter is already apparent in the 
interest and fruitfulness of French scientific research, and it is 
probable that these will become more and more conspicuous in 
the future. 


ENERAL RIVERA, Secretary of Agriculture for Cuba, 
“J has applied to General Wood for permission to take im- 

mediate measures for preserving the public forests of th: 
island, which are very extensive. In Cuba, as in the United 
States, the public forests are ravaged by thieves, to call them 
by their right name, who steal the property of their fellow- 
citizens with impunity. As there is little railway transporta- 
tion in Cuba, plundering is not carried on there as yet on the 
enormous scale on which it is practised here, but the Cuban 
timber is very valuable, much of it being mahogany or other 
slow-growing and precious timber, and it is none too soon to 
begin to take measures for protecting it. 





j HE fifteenth annual exhibition of the Architectural Leagu: 
| of New York will open in the galleries of the American 

Fine-Arts Society, 215 West Fifty-seventh Street, Febru- 
ary 10, continuing until March 3. The galleries will be open 
from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m., and from 8 to 10 p.m. every week 
day, aud from noon to 6 p. m. on Sundays. 





R. EDGAR JAMES BANKS, formerly United States 
Consul at Bagdad, who has before made valuable sugges- 
tions in regard to archeological exploration in Western 
Asia, calls attention to the ruins of Mugheir, in the desert bor- 
dering the Persian Gulf, which is supposed to be identical with 
the ancient city called in the Bible “* Ur of the Chaldees,”’ in 
which Abraham and Sarah were born, educated and married, 
and from which, with their nephew, Lot, they emigrated, at the 
Divine command, to the land of Canaan. Some excavations 
which have already been made at Mugheir have brought to 
light ornaments of gold, silver and copper, precious s'ones, 
pottery and inscribed tablets, some of which indicate that the 
original accounts of the creation and the deluge are still pre- 
served there. Even in Abraham’s time Ur was an ancient 
city, and much that is found there will probably belong to a 
period long anterior to the earliest civilization of Egypt. 
Thanks to the plastic clay of the Euphrates Valley, the ancient 
inhabitants of the country between the Indian Ocean and the 
Caucasus were much disposed to make records on pieces of 
terra-cotta, and multitudes of these have come down to us. In 
a single subterranean chamber in this region forty thousand 
such inscribed cylinders or cones were found, and the ruins ot 
Mugheir are altogether likely to furnish vast numbers of them, 
which should throw light on that most interesting of subjects, 
the life and manners of the people who inhabited the world 
before the historical epoch. 
5 PECULIAR determination is said to have been reached 
] by “organized labor” in the city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. By a rule recently adopted, no member of a 
union is to be permitted, after March 15 next, to occupy 
a house built by non-union labor, or to do any work in repair- 
ing such a house. The rule is to go very gradually into effect, 
for it is not to apply to houses already built, but only to those 
constructed after the date fixed. The inventors of this ridicu- 
lous scheme imagine that, by means of it, builders of houses 
will be compelled to employ union labor, “thereby forcing 
hundreds of men to join the unions.” It does not seem to have 
occurred to them that the owners of union-built houses, finding 
that the power of organized labor is to be exercised to provide 
them with tenants, will fix their rents to suit the demand, and 
that the non-union man, besides saving the heavy union dues, 
and being allowed to work when and where he likes, and at 
such wages as he is worth, will be able to hire a better house 
for the same money than his union neighbor, who is compelled, 
under threat of the misery which the union tyrants can inflict 
on himself and his family, to live in any sort of dwelling that 
the landlord favored by “ organized labor” may see fit to pro- 
vide him with, and on terms fixed, not by wholesome competi- 
tion, but by monopoly. If this consideration, added to the 
others which thoughtful workmen understand, serves to “ force 
hundreds of men to join the unions,” human nature in Spring: 
field must be singularly organized. 
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NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN SYSTEMS OF FOREST 
ADMINISTRATION. —IL 


wanderings in the Alps of France, Switzerland, Bavaria and 

Austria, have afforded me opportunities to learn something of 
the methods and results of forest-administration in those regions. 
A constant interest in the subject beginning in some earlier experi- 
ence at home, and a realization of the vital importance of the 
question to ourselves, urged me, with the kindly encouragemeut of 
the American Architect, to set down these notes of a layman's 
\bsewvation for publication in this review, in the hope that some- 
thing of interest may be found in them, some addition, perhaps, 
io the knowledge of existing precedents to which we may be 
inclined to turn for guidance. Through the courtesy of forestry 
officials in the countries named, and of our own diplomatic and 
consular representatives, I have been able to obtain copies of 
legislative documents on the organization, history, etc., of the 
several systems, regulations and instructions for officers of the ser- 
vice, tabulated statistics, and such-like material, for which I wish to 
acknowledge here, in grateful remembrance of many kindnesses, my 
indebtedness. I shall endeavor to use of this information only so 
much as may be applicable to a consideration of the present state of 
our own forest-lands and the question of saving them from the 
destruction which imminently threatens. 

In studying these examples of what other countries have done to 
save their forests from extinction we will find them dealing with 
conditions analogous to those of the problem we have to solve, a 
problem, it is needless to say, of the highest social consequence, 
involving as it does the future of the land and of the people who live 
upon the land — the problem of how to devise a means consonant with 
the scheme and traditions of our society to save our beautiful and 
bountiful country, an inheritance held in trust for our posterity, 
from the waste of short-sighted and comparatively unrestrained 
individual greed. Whatever we may ultimately do in the matter is 
likely to differ from European methods most radically in the particu- 
lar of State interposition and Federal interference. 

The Republic of France has in late years been much concerned 
with the proper attitude of the State in dealing with matters of indi- 
vidual initiative. A very general desire has been manifested to 
have the State represented in the direction of all great enterprises 
whose functions are of a broadly public character, and whose results 
are likely to be of social importance. More especially has this 
tendency been marked in the solution of the problems of reforesta- 
tion. The recent drastic legislation which places the French gov- 
ernment in a relation of absolute authority to the private owners of 
forest-lands, and of denuded lands designed for reforestation, is a 
going back to first principles which utterly abandons that most 
sacred dogma of the revolutionary political philosophy, the inalien- 
able rights of individual ownership. 

The increase in the area of waste lands in consequence of un- 
checked exploitation of the forests had begun to depopulate a large 
extent of territory. The mountain-lands of France were being con- 
verted into desert regions. To enable the government to come to 
the rescue, to render effective the intervention of the State for the 
redemption of large areas of territory and the economic relief of 
their communities, legislation of a far-reaching character was devised, 
and laws were passed which expanded the authority of the State 
and extended governmental functions to a degree never before 
reached under a republican system. 

Under these laws the right of governmental expropriation has 
been exercised with an absolutism to which our own people would 
scarcely become reconciled. 

These altered conditions are too recent, and the policy adopted 
under them is still of too tentative a character to show definite 
results, but the need of immediate action, and of a new system, had 
become so apparent that the communes are remaining patient under 
an exercise of State authority which is, from a republican point-of- 
view, somewhat extraordinary. ‘The sister republic of Switzerland, 
suffering under a similar state of things, is following suit in a series 
of legislations, which we shall glance at later, based upon the same 
broad principle of State intervention in affairs of such interest to 
the whole nation as that of preserving the remaining forests, restor- 
ing so far as possible those destroyed, and repairing the incalcul- 
able damages wrought by such destruction. These two republi- 
can countries find no menance to the rights of man in the new 
régime, and welcome the State’s aid of certain populations suffering 
under conditions brought about largely by their own ignorance and 
improvidence — conditions affecting the national prosperity by laying 
waste certain of the most beautiful portions of the nation’s territory and 
driving off the inhabitants, pastoral peoples who find themselves unable 
to maintain life where the extinction of the forests has destroyed the 
pastures and created torrents to ravage the cultivated lands. 

National prestige and the exigencies of defense demanded the inter- 
vention by government to correct a state of things which destroyed 
the beauty and habitability of their mountain frontiers. In the case 
of France, and largely also of Switzerland, the question of forest 
administration now resolves itself into one of reforestation. In the 
case of Bavaria, we shall be able to study the workings of a perma- 
nent forestry system, of some centuries’ standing, which has afforded 
adequate protection to the natural and essential tree-covering of the 
mountainous parts of the kingdom. 


I ECENT residence, of some years’ duration, and rather extended 





The forests of France have been suffering ruinous exploitation 
since some time before the opening of the nineteenth century. 
From time to time French economists have warned the country of 
the inevitable consequences. Blanqui, in 1847, predicted that in 50 
years the alpine frontiers of France and Italy would be desert 
wastes. While this dismal prognostication has, fortunately, not been 
quite verified, we shall see that the matter had become sufficiently 
grave to call for heroic treatment. Until 1860 practically nothing 
of importance was done to check the well-recognized evil. 

Ignorance and greed had ruled, as they rule with regard to our 
own forests to-day, and will always rule in any society which leaves 
them unchecked. The Cevennes and the Pyrenees were little better 
off than the Alps, and floods incident upon the disappearance of the 
forests have played fearful havoe in those Departments; but the evil 
being of more recent standing in those regions, the effects, which are 
terribly cumulative —as we are to experience in our own case — are 
less sadly obvious. 

The Alps are very steep and have a climate of comparative 
dryness, especially on their southern slopes, which does not give the 
vegetation such strength as elsewhere. Where the mantle of forest 
has escaped de-truction towards the summits one finds the glades 
and clearings of the middle terrace still affording abundant pasturage. 
The roots of grass and herbage, nourished and protected by the 
tree-belt above, hold the soil in place. 

Where this protection has been destroyed, the rills from the 
melting snow of the peaks, no longer held in check by a living 
tree-growth whose roots wattle the light calcareous soil in place 
upon the rocks and holds the streamlets within bounds, grow year 
by year into torrents. The trees once down, the moss, needles, 
shrabs and general woodland ground-covering, which takes up and 
distributes the surface-water like a sponge, are no longer sheltered 
and shaded, and die out rapidly. The waters of the storm and the 
melting snows from the crests rush unchecked down the mountain’s 
flank. The little stream is swollen so that it ploughs out of its old 
bed, runs over the neighboring soil-covering and tears away the 
shallow blanket of earth down to the underlying reck, washing down 
masses of detritus to be deposited upon the meadow-lands below. 
The tilled ground at the mountain's foot is smothered in sand. 
Above on’ the shoulders, under the crest, bald rock slopes have 
succeeded the fresh green pastures. 

“A country so ravaged becomes the image of desolation and of 
death,” said M. Michel in his speech of 1880 to the Senate on the 
subject of the forests. 

In the able and interesting brochure of M. Maxime Miane on the 
“ Reboisxement des Montagnes”’ will be found detailed descriptions of 
the evils following the loss of the forests. These notes will draw 
upon his work for facts and figures which admirably illustrate the 
subject. 

M. Miane instances the case of the Département of the Basses- 
Alpes, where, out of a superficies of 695,000 hectares, there is a non- 
taxable area, waste lands and barren pastures, of 55 per cent, or 
over one-half, due to clear-cutting of the upper forest-belts. The 
residue contains 23 per cent of woods more or less destroyed and 
degraded mountain-pasturage, to only 22 per cent of cultivable land. 
He gives another example, the Valley of the Ubage (Barcelonnette), 
where the arid and waste lands are 41 per cent of the whole area, 
that is about 43,000 hectares of desert, from the same causes, while 
the beds of rivers and torrents have increased until they cover 1,761 
hectares. 

The report of a Commission on, the agriculture of South-East 
France in 1866 gives the following gloomy picture of the ruin 
vaused by the wholesale denudation of the Alps. “In passing 
through the mountainous parts of the Basses-Alpes one is struck with 
their imposing but sad and desolate appearance. In place of the 
rich forests and verdant pastures which once covered those moun- 
tains there remain only bald crags and arid slopes where a dwarf 
brush still holds the little vegetal soil, not yet scoured away by the 
waters, between the deep ravines in which the torrents have rolled 
down enormous avalanches of rocks and gravel. Here and there is 
a meadow, or a wooded slope, whose lesser declivity has spared it, 
an oasis in that great waste.” 

These evils had been allowed to continue for along time. The 
communities had not attempted to check them. Naturally, the simple 
peasant of the mountains was incapable, singly or collectively, of 
devising any scheme broad enough to have effect against abuses of 
such wide range. 

The peasant is apt to take things as he finds them without bother- 
ing his head to look for causes or remedies. 

He only knows that his fathers lived here on the mountain-side, 
and pastured their great herds where he now finds scant browsing 
for a few goats. ‘The forest was dense above his cabin in those 
days. Now it is gone, and he can see the great clitfs, which are con- 
tinually bombarding him with falling rock-masses, or trying to over- 
whelm his hut with snowslides, and ever eating away his land with 
the torrents they send down from their glistening sides. Perhaps 
he remembers, or his grandfather tells him, that these fatal torrents 
have grown in a few generations from innocent little burns which 
tumbled down in the old days through the forest, and did no harm, 
but only brought down cool drink for the cattle and moisture for the 
meadows on their shoulders. He does not think of the slaughtering 
axe which has never been quiet among the trees for near a hundred 
years, nor of the thousands of sharp hoofs which have been cutting 
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up the sod upon the pastures for all that time, leaving no season 
for rest and regrowth. 

The wood was there. It was his. He cut and sold it, and was 
content in present well-being. 

His own sheep fattened on the generous meadows, and there was 
room for more, so he let his pasturages and filled his pocket. 

The present misery. is only fate. It was to be. 

He does not understand, nor is it easy to convince him, that his 
destruction of the forest which had stood there so long, useless as he 
thinks, even encumbering the land where he might be pasturing 
more herds, has left the streams free to plough the sides of his 
mountain, to kill out the old clearings where the grazing was so 
good, and to bury the fields below under tons of rubble, the soil 
scooped away from the meadowed-terraces of the old smiling slopes. 

His fatalism is right in so far that the passive cause of all this 
ruin lay there always in the geologic character of his mountains, 
and in a climate which alternates terrible tempests with periods of 
burning drought. But it was the hand of man, the hand of his peo- 
ple and his own, laying low the brave old forest-guard which fought 
for them the sun and the storm, that let loose the demon of destruc- 
tion upon the land of his birthright. 

The finger falls readily upon regions upon the map of the United 
States where the same causes exist, the same evil is working, 
where nature is preparing a terrible vengeance for blind contempt of 
her laws. We are awakening to the danger, but slowly. 

rhe air of the Alps is in certain parts dry, and rains are compara 
tively rare. The friable soil of calcareous earths and black lias-loam 
is not stable enough to hold the vegetation under the washings of 
heavy showers. ‘lhe wattling of tree-roots held it in place while 
checking the scouring rush of the waters. Imprudent cutting, 
wholesale clearing, and the abuse of the privilege of removing litter, 
leaves, moss, acorns, etc., have destroyed the natural defences, and 
the elements work their will unchecked. The balance is lost. 

France of to-day is paying the penalty of many centuries of 
indifferent forestry. 

In medieval times the great religious establishments did not spare 
the forests, while the secular clergy seldom discountenanced the 
vigorous cutting and clearing which swelled their tithes. 

Venal foresters rathered favored abuses which brought them 
bribes. 

Louis 1X found it necessary to issue an edict forbidding them to 
accept gratuities. France at that time was covered with splendid 
forests. 

Charles V had laws passed to forbid reckless clearings (1376). 

Francis I multiplied edicts to this end, but civil and foreign wars 
prevented their successful enforcement. 

Sully, in 1597, and Colbert, in 1669, strove to check the destruc- 
tion of the forests. 

fter them came a period of neglect and waste. The Revolution 
knocked down all barriers. The nobles had owned the forests and 
protected them under royal edicts. This was pronounced tyrannical 
monopoly of the woods and chase. ‘The wise old protective laws 
were abrogated as violations of the sovereign right of property, and 
of “the imprescriptible prerogatives of individual liberty.” 

rhe proclamation of November, 1791, placing the forests under 
the guardianship of the communes, was thus inspired. 

“It delivered the forests,” says M. Cezanne, “to their worst 
enemies.” 

Ihe profound general misery of this period, the dense ignorance 
of the mountain-people, and their childish ardor for the new 
ime, gave over the ancient forests to wholesale looting. 

Phe like was never seen —except perhaps in the subsequent his- 
tory of a young people across the water, destined in the ensuing 
hundred years to grow into a very great nation, but also destined to 
continue for all that long time in an incredible unwisdom and im- 
rovidence with regard to its mighty forests. 

Greed let loose made havoc in the grand old preserves of 
France. The citizen-peasant was his own master now, and he 
delighted to taste his liberty in laying low the silent nobles of the 
forests when not engaged in the keener sport of bagging aristocratic 
live-game. He would sometimes be known to fell a century-old tree 
to make him a pair of sabots. 

After a while be found that to burn the standing forest was the 
juickest method of clearing. Firing a forest became a popular way 
of celebrating Revolutionary victories. 

We have seen something of the same sort in our own land and 
time. I have never forgotten an incident, about the equal of the 
affair of the sabots, which came within my own ken some years ago in 
the Sierras. It was an everyday occurrence there, perhaps, and then, 

it made a lasting impression upon a young tenderfoot. It was 
the case of a man who had cut down a round half-dozen forest 
riants in search of a butt “just right” to split up into shakes for 
his cabin. ‘They told me he wis rather proud of his “ shakes.” 
The great trees were left to rot where they fell. 

I watched through three months of the same summer —it was in 
the late seventies — the great virgin forests burning down the ridges 
of the north fork of the Yuba, a matter connected, I understood, 
with sluice-mining operations on a grand scale along that stream. 

The great hydraulic mines of that region were subsequently 
enjoined, it will be remembered, from washing down sand and 
gravel which covered the farms of the upper Sacramento, in a 
famous decision of the Supreme Court of California, which recog- 


nized the sovereignty of the soil, and voiced a principle which 
might, it would seem, warrant governmental protection of the forests 
in most of our States, granting that conservation of the forests is an 
agricultural necessity. 

I once sailed up Lake Huron through three degrees of latitude, 
bisecting an area of 20,000 square miles covered with a dense pal 
of smoke from forest-fires on the American shore. But one might 
go on indefinitely citing such cases of incalculable waste and ruin. 

It was not long before the plundering of the forests throughout a! 
France aroused the Revolutionary government to action. 

It began to be feared that timber for the navies would be lacking 
A decree of the 9 Floréal, year XI, prohibited all clear-chtting 
without express authorization. This probibition ran for 25 years 
and was renewed up to the year 1858, when it became definitive 

Michel estimates the area of forest destroyed under the Revolu 
tion at 1,500,000 hectares. The Alps bore the brunt of it. 

A. B. Briss. 


[To be continued.) 





THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 
AND THE NEW GALLERY.— I. 


the New Gallery promise to be of exceptional interest; indeed, 
for admirers of the Old Masters, there is a embarras de richesses. 

At the New Gallery there are three distinct series, each complete 
in itself, viz.: a collection of Netherlandish Masters of extraordinary 
interest, among which are the names of Quentin Matsys, Mabuse, 
Hans Memlinc, Snyders; aw important gathering of canvases by 
Sir Peter Paul Rubens and his school, also a small selection of works 
by such distinguished British painters as Reynolds, Raeburn, Gains 
borough, Hoppner, Turner and Lawrence. 

At Burlington House Sir Anthony Van Dyck reigns alone, six 
valleries being devoted to one hundred and twenty-nine oil-paintings, 
while the water-color room contains above one hundred sketches 
for larger works, and many portraits in grisaille of artists, engrav 
ers, scientists, etched by Van Dyck himself, and others reproduced 
by the best engravers of the day, to form the celebrated book known 
as the “ Centum Icones.” This exhibition is interesting not only as 
being a collection of the works of a most distinguished artist but as 
consisting chiefly of portraits of King Charles I, his family and 
Court. 

Before proceeding to describe the works here shown, it may be in 
teresting to run through the principal stages of Van Dyck’s career, 
our knowledge of which remains very imperfect, in spite of several 
“ Lives” of the painter which ,have been given to the world. He 
scarcely ever signed or dated his pictures, as Rembrandt did; he 
kept no diaries, as did Sir Joshua Reynolds and Romney; and we 
are left to learn our facts concerning him from doubtful traditions 
and chance records. We know, however, that he was born at Ant- 
werp on March 22, 1599, in the same year as Velasquez and eight 
years before Rembrandt, that his parents were in a good position, 
and that in 1610, at the age of ten, he took his place as an appren 
tice in the studio of Hendrick van Balen, who was considered one of 
the first artists of the day, two years later becoming a pupil of Ru- 
bens, with whom he worked for six years. ‘There are many stories 
of his precocity, and before he was twenty he had made a great 
name. 

Van Dyck’s first visit to England was paid about 1620, and King 
James I gave him £100 “ by way of reward for special service per 
formed for his Majestie.” What that service was is unknown, but 
it is believed that on occasions he acted as secret envoy for James I, 
his passport describing the painter as “servant” to the king, which 
in a hostile land, as Holland then was, guaranteed his safety, he be 
ing a Belgian. 

His stay in England was, however, very short, and early in 1621 
he returned to Antwerp and resumed his connection with Rubens, 
assisting him probably in the great work of decorating the Church 
of the Jesuits. The end of this year saw him on his way to Italy, to 
which course Rubens urged him, and he stayed there four years, 
during which time he painted the portraits of many distinguished 
personages. While in Genoa he frequently visited Sofonisba Agui 
scola, a noble lady of Cremona, and a famous portrait-painter. This 
lady had been invited by order of Philip II to Madrid, where, among 
other sitters she had the beautiful Elizabeth of Valois, Philip’s 1ewly- 
married third wife, and Don Carlos, his ill-fated son. In later life 
she lost her sight, and Van Dyck was wont to say that he “ had been 
more enlightened in painting by a blind woman than by his own 
master ’— no mean praise from Rubens’s favorite pupil. 

Some years were spent in Belgium, interspersed with sundry visits 
to Paris and Germany, and in 1632 Van Dyck arrived in London at 
the pressing invitation of his patron, the Earl of Arundel. He was 
at once appointed “ Principal Painter in Ordinary tq Their Majes- 
ties,” some months later receiving the honor of knighthood, and from 
that time onward his career was one of unexampled success. 

The amazing number of portraits painted by him can only be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the details, etc., of drapery were exe- 
cuted by his pupils from his own small sketches. As a rule he 
devoted one hour at a time to each sitter, rising at the end of the 
hour as a token that the sitting had terminated. On occasion, how- 
ever, he invited his sitters to a lordly banquet, where he had the 
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The refinement and artistic splendor of the Court of Madrid at 
the beginning of the reign of Philip 1V undoubtedly exerted a 
great influence on Charles when, as Prince of Wales, he visited 
Spain, accompanied by Buckingham. And though unsuccessful in 
his quest of a bride, he acquired or greatly increased those tastes 
which adorned his few prosperous years as a king, and which still 
lend a grace to hismemory. The galleries of the Escurial and the 
Prado fired his ambition to form one in England worthy of the British 
Crown,—the only ideal which Charles was fortunate enough to 
attain. 

Velasquez, who had shortly before come to reside at the Court of 
Madrid, began the portrait of Charles, receiving from him one hun- 
dred crowns; but it was left to Van Dyck to be the unrivalled delin- 
eator of that pensive countenance. 

It is undoubtedly to Van Dyck’s visit to Italy that we must ascribe 
his preéminence as a painter. His mode of conception enabled him 
to seize the more refined delicacy of the upper classes without at 
the same time failing to mark with life and spirit the characteristic 
traits of the lower. As has been well said, “he seems to have come 
into the world to paint for all time the gallants, the courtiers and the 
heroes of the Stuart Cause. He found in the work of his predeces- 
sors poetry at its highest, brutality at its broadest; then he took up 
his brush, and, with the best of good painting, recorded the best of 
good breeding.” 

In his native country and all over the continent of Europe he is 
regarded first as the continuator of Rubens, and next as the inventor 
of a type of aristocratic grace and dignity which has been the world’s 
ideal ever since. To us in England he is this and more, by reason 
of the political history of those ten years during which he worked 
among us. He has preserved for us the features and the lavish ele- 
gance of a whole generation — a whole social epoch which was swept 
away at Naseby and Marston Moor. In the judgment of the ordi- 
nary cultivated man admiring the art of painting and knowing 
something of history this is a sufficient claim to immortality. 

The present exhibition contains fewer examples of his religious 
pictures than did the recent exhibition of this painter’s works at 
Antwerp. It is, on the other hand, an almost exhaustive representa- 
tion of his art as a portrait-painter. We have said “ almost,” since 
the absence of the treasures at Panshanger, and the still more cele- 
brated pictures at Petworth, the property of Lord Leconfield (among 
which are many chefs d’wuvre), have left a blank in the collection. 

On the other hand we may congratulate the Academy on having 
received from the Emperor Nicholas II the loan of the “ Lord 
Wharton ” from the magnificent galleries of the “ Hermitage,” St. 
Petersburg. 

Her Majesty the Queen, with her usual kindness, has lent six 
paintings from Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace, besides a 
drawing in chalk of the horse in the large equestrian portrait of 
Charles I, lent by Lord Barrington. The King of Italy sends several 
small chalk drawings from the Royal Library. 

Truly a gorgeous display meets the eye, culminating in Gallery 
ILI, where the centre of each of the four walls is occupied by a mas- 
terpiece, viz.: the Queen’s “ Five Children of Charles I,” the Em- 
peror’s “ Philip, Lord Wharton,” each hung with drapery, the Duke 
of Newcastle’s * Rinaldo and Armida,” and “ Andrea Spinola,” lent 
by Captain Heywood-Lonsdale. In this, the largest gallery, only 
twenty-eight paintings are hung, so that full justice can be done to 
these splendid works, and no less splendid and noteworthy frames. 

Among the seven pictures lent by the Queen it is strange that 
there are none of Charles I or his queen, Henrietta Maria, not even 
the famous three portrait-heads in different positions painted as a 
model for Bernini’s bust. But there are two groups of their chil- 
dren, one of the three eldest, and a second of their five children ; 
in the centre of this latter portrait-group is an immense mastiff, 
which, though finely realized, somewhat breaks up the composition. 
The Princess Mary, in white satin, looks around at the spectator 
with a demurely coquettish air, and is altogether charming. This 
canvas, 64 x 78 inches, is signed and dated 1637, and is also in- 
scribed with the names and ages of the children in Latin. Van 
Dyck’s familiarity with the Royal Family gave him a great facility 
in catching the childish grace by which these pictures of the chil- 
dren are distinguished. 

Viscount Galway lends also a “ Portrait of Charles I and his Fam- 
ily,” the queen seated with the infant Princess Mary in her arms, 
and at the knee of the king stands the little Prince Charles. The 
queen wears a dress of amber silk, with white lace and pearl neck- 
lace; the Houses of Parliament form a background seen through a 
window. 

To a future article must be left a more detailed description of this 
interesting collection, the present paper being naturally confined 
more particularly to a general sketch of the man and his style. 

[To be continued.] 


STRENGTH OF CONCRETE SLABS. 


yy JOINT committee of representatives of the Northern Architec- 

tural Association, the Newcastle, Gateshead and Tyne District 

Master Builders’ Association, and the Council of the Building 
Trades Exchange, was appointed last March to organize and carry 
out an independent test of the comparative breaking strengths of 
concrete slabs made with and without the addition of “expanded 
metal.’’ The details were left in the hands of a sub-committee, un- 


der whose personal direction and supervision twelve slabs were set 
up on wood centerings and brick piers in the foundry yard of the 
Gallowgate Iron Works, belonging to Henry Walker & Sons, Lim 
ited, on July 20 and 24 last, the centerings being removed on Aug. 
16. The slabs, which were calculated within a fraction of the cost 
per yard either way, were cast in wooden boxes supported by brick 
piers, and the concrete was mixed according to the specification of 
the sub-committee as follows: “Concrete to be gauged 5 to 1 for the 
five-inch slabs and 3 to 1 for the three-inch, and the cement to be of 
the ordinary gauge of 2,500 meshes to the square inch. ‘The con- 
crete for the five-inch slabs to be composed of four parts clean 
washed gravel to pass a two-inch gauge, one part of clean sand, and 
one of Portland cement. The concrete for the three-inch slabs to be 
composed of two parts clean-washed gravel to one-inch gauge, one of 
clean sand and one of Portland cement.” 

The cement was procured from a merchant in the ordinary way, 
and when tested there was no residue through the fifty-sieve, and 
only two per cent. through the seventy-sieve. It, however, only 
weighed ninety-four pounds per striked bushel. 

The five-inch slabs at 5 to 1 with metal were Nos. 2, 5 and 8, and 
those without the metal Nos. 1, 3 and 4, being eight inches thick, 
the extra three inches being necessary to equal the value of the metal 
(No. 10 gauge). The three-inch slabs at 3 to 1 with No.8 metal 
were Nos. 9, 10 and 11, and those without the metal were increased 
to four and one-half inches thick, to equal the value of the metal 
omitted, and were Nos. 6, 7 and 12. Each slab had six-inch wall 


hold, each end only supported. The corresponding slabs, with and 
without metal, were made out of the same gauging of concrete. All 


were four feet wide. 

In the presence of several members of the committee and a num 
iron on Sept. 19 and 20 last, and in their report the committee state 
the results to have been as follows :— 


cast-iron being on it —i. e., about 9ewt. No. 2 broke under a load 


No. 3 broke under a load of 22cwt. 2qrs. 18 lbs. No. 5 was un 
broken under a load of 340 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lbs, though it showed five 


height. When the load was taken off, the slab went back to nearly 


20 lbs. No. 8 was unbroken at 270 cwt. 2 qrs. 2 lbs., at which point 
the piling of pig-iron was considered unsafe, being about eleven feet 


2 qrs. 12 lbs., but went back again. 
[t should be mentioned that the slabs, when cast, remained ex 


webbed ” the surface of the cement. No.4 slab was partly protected 
from the sun, 


weight on No. 5. No. 10 broke under 96cwt. lqr.17lbs. No. 7 
broke under 17 cwt. 1 qr. 25 lbs. No. 11 broke under 113 ewt. 0 qrs. 


213 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. 

Generally speaking, there was only slight deflection before break 
ing. ‘The fracture of the expanded metal was clean and free from 
crystalline appearance, the strands of steel having come closer to- 
gether under the load, the “diamonds” being considerably elon- 
gated.— The Builders’ Journal and Architectural Record 


ECONOMY OF SLAG-MORTAR. 


HOSE who have set out and superintended extensive and 
important works of construction without being in any man 
ner responsible for the designs, working-drawings and speci- 
fications accompanying them, cannot fail to have noticed 
the lavish and frequently indiscriminate use of Portland-cement, 
mortar and concrete. It frequently almost appears that when the 
architect and engineer have to deal with the constantly-recurring, 
difficult problem of getting in foundations in bad, boggy ground, in 
wet, spongy soil, and often at considerable depths completely under 
water, their only idea is to “shove-in” the cement-concrete with 





reckless prodigality, regardless alike of quantity, quality and cost. 
This extravagance — it might almost be termed waste —is unques 


tionably due in a great measure to the fact that the professional man 
knows that he is perfectly safe in trusting implicitly to so valuable 
and reliable constructive-materials as Portland-cements, concrete 
and mortar. Both these materials are very often employed under 
conditions and in situations in which there is not the slightest neces- 
sity or excuse for adopting them, and where ordinary good lime 
could be substituted for the cement with perfect security, and with 
a very considerable diminution in the total cost of the work. An 
other source of pecuniary loss is the very large proportion or “ dose ”’ 
of cement composing the mixtures, which is in many instances greatly) 
in excess of that required for strength, setting or stability. Indeed, 
it is not going too far to state that some professional men have almost 
abandoned the use of ordinary lime for building purposes. 

That artificial Portland-cement is a good, a very good, cement is 
universally admitted; but it is a serious mistake to take for granted, 





as many do, that it is the only good cement, and that no other good 
specimens exist except those produced, as that is, by the intimate 


ber of other gentlemen, the slabs were gradually weighted with pig- 
Slab No. 1 broke before the test began, two men and six pigs of 
of 237 cwt. 3 qrs. 14 lbs., showing one-eighth-inch deflection under 


75 ewt.; one-half-inch deflection under 175 cwt.; it cracked at 220 ewt. 


sixteenths-inch deflection; it was unsafe to pile the pig-iron to a greater 


its original straightness. No.4 broke under a load of 124 cwt. 2 qrs. 
high. ‘The slab showed a slight deflection under a load of 261 cwt. 
posed in the open to a continuous hot sun, which had “ spiders- 

Slab No. 6 broke accidentally while the men were piling up the 


22lbs. No. 12 broke under 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 10 lbs. No.9 broke under 
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combination of clay and carbonate of lime or chalk. The excellent 
quality of artificial Portland-cement and the valuable constructive 
properties it possesses are unfortunately accompanied by the grave 
drawback that, if it is one of the best, it is also one of the most ex- 
pensive of building-materials. This high cost-price is again much 
enhanced by the circumstance that it is most frequently and most 
profitably employed in very large quantities,— that is, en bloc. Asa 
matter-of-fact, in all engineering work of magnitude, such as docks, 
bridges, water and sewerage works, and military defences and forti- 
fications, the item of Portland-cement figures as a formidable part of 
the total expense. It was during the execution of the project, at 
present in progress, for increasing the water-supply of the city of 
Brussels, where Portland-cement was used in vast quantities, that 
the question of its comparatively excessive cost was brought promi- 
nently forward, and experiments conducted with the view of institut- 
ing a fair trial of the relative merits of ordinary Portland-cement 
and of another mixture in which the cement was replaced by slag or 
dross. The results of the experiments are both sufficiently conclu- 
sive and important to warrant us placing a brief description of them 
before our readers. 

In the first place, the conditions of test were identical for all the 
specimens, whether they related to the tensile and compressive 
strength, the degree of crushing or trituration, the action of boiling- 
water or the force of steam. It was impossible to adopt a uniform 
standard of density, because while that of ordinary cement averages 
about 3.12, it is only 2 75 for the mortar prepared with slag. It was 
stipulated that the test-samples of pure cement should develop a 
strength of at least 330 lbs. per square inch after being exposed to 
the air for one day, and then immersed in water for a week, and that 
when this latter period was increased to some twenty-five days, the 
strength should be augmented to 480 lbs. It was conclusively proved 
that this condition was both worthless and out of date, without taking 
into consideration that cement is seldom used in a pure state, but, 
on the contrary, mixed with a certain proportion of sand, which im- 
parts to it the necessary strength. Ordinary cement-mortar gener- 
ally consists of one part of cement and three of sand, both by weight, 
and this was the composition of the specimens submitted to trial. 
At the end of 28 days these specimens were capable of supporting 
a stress of compression equal to 1,060 lbs. per square inch. When it 
is considered that nearly 30,000 tons of slag-cement were employed 
in the new water-works of Brussels for every purpose and under 
every condition for which it was suitable, and that it fulfilled ina 
perfectly successful manner all the duties demanded of it, it is evi- 
dent that the material possesses considerable claims to public notice 
and investigation. Among the advantages belonging to the slag-ce- 
ment when compared with the Portland are, first, that it is a good 
deal cheaper, since it costs ten shillings less per ton; secondly, it 
ean be used almost immediately after its manufacture without the 
necessity of storing it for some three or four months; and, thirdly, 
it is lighter, so that it yields a greater volume, weight for weight. 
The whole of the slag-cement for the new water-supply works men- 
tioned was procured from the factory of M. M. Heeren; but the 
same product is prepared by the firm of John Cockerill, at Seraing, 
which, upon trial, has afforded equally excellent results as that from 
the other well-known establishment. It has been stated on the best 
authority that over £12,000 was saved by the substitution of slag- 
cement for Portland in the works at Brussels. — 7. C., in Building 


THE ROYAL NATIONAL GALLERIES ILLUSTRATED. 


Consul General Mason, of Berlin, has made a report giving a 
description of an association organized in Berlin some years ago for 
the purpose of applying a new process of colored photogravure to 
the reproduction of the masterpieces in the royal galleries of 
Europe. The educational character of the work, Mr. Mason thinks, 
makes it worthy of notice. ‘The report reads as follows: 

It will doubtless interest the friends of zsthetic culture in America 
to know that a society in Berlin, known as the Vereinigung der 
Kiinstfreunde fiir die amtlichen Publicationen der Koniglichen 
National Gallerie (Union of Friends of Art for the Official Publica- 
tion of the Royal National Galleries), which is organized under a 
charter issued by the Prussian Ministry of Worship and Education, 
is about to send a delegate to our country for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a branch office in the United States. As its name implies, 
the society is the vehicle for distributing among the educational and 
religious institutions of Germany and the people in general fac- 
simile copies in colors of the great masterpieces and famous paint- 
ings in the royal galleries in Europe, thus planting the seeds of art 
education in the minds of the rising generation, and fostering among 
the intelligent classes a cultivated taste for wholesome art. 

The popularity which the society enjoys here and the success 
which has crowned its efforts must be accredited to the artistic 
standard of its productions, which rise far above the meaningless 
black and white prints, cheap chromos, photogravures, etc., that 
flood the German art market. This superiority is due, in the main, 
to the peculiar process owned and employed by the society in its 
reproductions, a process which, in due course, it intends to transplant 
to the United States. It differs in its method from any heretofore 
employed, inasmuch as it enables the reproducing artists not only to 
create true facsimiles of the original in every outline, by means of 
photography and steel etching, but also to produce the depth of 





coloring and the peculiarities of manner of each master by a specia 
employment of the colors called heliotint, thus reproducing the char- 
acteristic handiwork of the artists. 

The methods employed by the society for the distribution of its 
productions among the educational and religious institutions of the 
country and the people at large are unique. 

It obtained at the start a list of patrons, who, in consideration of 
certain annual contributions, caused the society to distribute a num- 
ber of the works among the educational institutions of the country. 
This list of patrons gradually grew, headed by the Emperor and 
Empress of Germany, who are followed by many of the members of 
other royal and princely families in Europe, until it has reached an 
aggregate membership of more than sixteen thousand. 

These patrons gradually introduced the society’s productions into 
the homes of subaltern officers, teachers, civic employés, and people 
in the humbler walks of life, who, however, before becoming entitled 
to the privilege of receiving such art reproductions, had to sign the 
society's roll of membership and thus become active agents in the 
missionary work. 

Keeping its educational tendencies continually in mind, the society 
has always exercised the greatest care in the choice of subjects for 
reproduction. It has made selections from the great classical and 
modern religious painters, Raphael, Murillo, Guido Reni, Paolo 
Veronese being among the former, and Hoffmann, Plockhorst, Ger- 
hardt, and others, among the latter. It has also endeavored to 
foster the love of home and country by giving reproductions from 
famous masters which represent scenes from history, and it will 
adhere to a like policy in the conduct of its American branch. Each 
year, a number of subjects from the history of the United States, these 
subjects to be chosen by an American Advisory Board, will be 
selected for reproduction, the originals to be painted by American 
artists. (Leutze’s famous canvas, “ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” is already on the stocks in the society’s ateliers, to open the 
American series.) These American historical paintings will be 
placed on exhibition, both in the United States and in Europe, and 
gold medals will be awarded by the society to those American artists 
whose works are chosen for reproduction. American landscapes 
and marine views will also be included in this line, and it is pro- 
posed, in time, to erect a suitable building in one of the principal 
cities of the Union, which is to serve the purposes of an artistic 
workshop for the American branch of the society. 


THE LAY OF THE JERRY-BUILDER, WITH APOLOGIES 
rO THE OLD, OLD SONG. 


Woodman, slay that tree, 
Leave not a single bough, 
In age it worries me, 
Down with it, down with it now. 
A stupid rustic’s-hand 
Once planted it for shade ; 
Go, man, don’t let it stand, 
I want a villa made. 


That old disgusting tree, 
Whose branches tumble down 
To strike and fright n me, 
Oh! go and hack it down. 
Give one good thund’ring stroke, 
Cut all its earth-bound ties, 
And pull that hideous oak 
Down, crashing, from the skies 


When but an idle boy, 
I sought its dismal] shade, 
And laughed with gushing joy, 
Or with my sisters played 
My mother chid me there, 
My father whacked my hand ; 
I ask, and with no tear 
Don’t let that old oak stand! 


The midges round it cling, 
The gnats with fury bite, 
The birds upon the wing, 
Go shrieking day and night, 
Old tree! it’s time you fled, 
ZT want a villa bright, 
\ villa painted red, 
And not quite watertight. 


j PsA S = 7 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 


of cost. ] 


LIBRARY MANTELPIECE: HOUSE OF ADDISON CAMMACK, ES8Q., 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. MR. BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 
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TOMB OF THE DOGE NICOLO MARCELLO, IN SS. GIOVANNI E 
PAOLO, VENICE, ITALY. 


Tuts plate is copied from Cicognara’s “Le Fabbriche e i Monu- 
menti conspicui di Venezia.” 
TOMB OF CARDINAL CAPRANICA, IN STA. MARIA SOPRA MINERVA, 
ROME, ITALY. 


Tuis plate is copied from Grandjean de Montigny’s “Architecture 


Toscane. 


HOUSE OF FRANK FLANNER, ESQ., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. MESSRS. 
VONNEGUT & BOHN, ARCHITECTS, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HOUSE FOR LARZ ANDERSON, ESQ., CINCINNATI, 0. MESSRS. ELZ- 
NER & ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS, CINCINNATI, 0. 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.| 


PRINCIPAL MIHRAB [THE NICHE MARKING THE DIRECTION OF 
MECCA | OF THE JAMI MASJID, FATEHPUR SIKRI, INDIA. 


Ow1nG to an incident in the chapter of accidents, this plate, which 
should have accompanied the description published in our last issue, 
was displaced in favor of certain views of the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion buildings at Buffalo. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF ADDISON CAMMACK, ES8Q., TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. MR. 
BRUCE PRICE, ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[Gelatine Print.) 

THE CARNEGIE LIBRARY, PITTSBURGH, PA. MESSRS. LONGFEL- 
LOW, ALDEN & HARLOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
(Gelatine Print.] 

HOUSE OF HERR EMANUEL SCROL, MUNICH, BAVARIA. HERR 
EMANUFL SEIDL, ARCHITECT. 

(Gelatine Print.] 


THE GARDEN FRONT: “BRYANSTON,” DORSET, ENG. MR. R. 
NORMAN SHAW, ARCHITECT. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE SAME FRONT. 
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Tne Travian Tax ON Works or Art.— The question of the Pacca 
Edict (a law demanding that a duty of 20 per cent shall be paid on all 
objects of art exported from the Papal States) is interesting when 
viewed from an international standpoint. While making no comment, 
I will simply limit myself to facts with regard to the recent action of 
the Italian Government in this matter, which will, I think, create a 
certain amount of surprise. The Diplomatic Corps at the Court of the 
King of Italy have frequently protested against the application of 
the 10-per-cent tax established by Article 14 of the Pacca Edict, April 
7, 1820, on objects of art exported by the representatives of foreign 
States. They sustain their right of exemption from this tax by virtue of 
the exemptions established in their favor in the preliminary dispositions 
of the customs tariffs. The members of the Diplomatic Corps opined that 
payment for the right to export objects of art should be included under 
the head of customs dues, from which ambassadors and other foreign 
ministers are exempt, not only with regard to goods they re-export, but 
also those which they have acquired during the term of their mission. 
The present Ministry have replied, however, that a distinction must be 
made between the customs tariff of one per cent paid by exporters of 
objects of art at the frontier of the Italian provinces and the tax of 
20 per cent imposed by the Pacca Edict in the ex-Pontifical Provinces, 
which tax admits of no exception. The controversy which has been 
going on since 1885 has resulted in the question being taken up by the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, who has, in turn, placed the matter before 
the Council of State. The decision of this Council at the sitting of 
January 1, 1899, was as follows: ‘“‘ That the tax of 20 per cent imposed 
by Article 14 of the Pacca Edict, April 7, 1820, shall be levied on all 
the goods therein indicated upon leaving the State, though they may 
belong to the members of the Diplomatic Corps.’’ Another cause of 
lively protest is the tax fixed upon objects of modern art of 2.50 lire 
(2s.) on goods valued at 2687.50 lire (£107 10s.) and under; and of 12.50 
lire (10s.) if the value exceeds that amount. This tax was imposed in 
the ex-Pontifical Provinces by Pius 1X in his notification dated August 
16, 1848. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in order to put an end to 
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the dispute, had recourse a second time to the Council of State, en 
quiring if the maintenance of this latter tax be legitimate in view of thi 
present condition of artistic legislation. The Council of State, however, 
at the sitting of February 16, 1899, was of the opinion “ that the tax im 

posed on objects of art exported from the provinces forming part of 
the ex-Pontifical States, in accordance with the notification of August 
16, 1848, has not been abolished, and, consequently, must still remain 
in force.” This decision concerns also the tax on ancient objects pre 

scribed by the same notification, of 12.50 lire (10s.) if the value exceeds 
268.79 lire (£10 15s.), and 2.70 lire (2s. 2d.) if the value falls below that 
amount. — A/fredo Melani in the Builders’ Journal 


WIkE-NAILS. — In estimating the cost of work it is necessary that th 
approximate amount of nails required to complete the work should b 
known. Since the introduction of the wire-nail the number of nails r 
quired to do a given piece of work is not the same as when the bar 
barous “ cut-nail’’ was in vogue, therefore the rules given for the latter 
will not apply to the former. ‘The table given herewith is nearly cor- 
rect, and is based on experience. For 1,000 laths it takes 5} pounds wire 
lath nails; 1,000 shingles, 5 inches to weather, 5 pounds shingle-nails 
1,000 feet 6-inch sidings, 18 pounds 23-inch wire-nai's; 1,000 feet com 
mon boarding, 20 pounds 23-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet rough boarding, 
22 pounds 3-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet square-edge l-inch flooring, 36 


pounds 5-inch wire-nails ; 1,000 feet square-edge 2-inch flooring, 40 pounds 
4-inch wire-nails ; 1,000 feet matched flooring, blind-nailed, 51 pounds 
83-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet furring, 1’%x 3”, 42 pounds 3 inch wire 


nails; 1,000 feet furring, 1” x2”, 60 pounds Sinch wire-nails; 1,000 
feet pine finish, 26 pounds 24-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet hardwood 
finish, 20 pounds 2}-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet studding in walls, 10 
pounds 3-inch wire-nails; 1,000 feet rafters, cellar-beams, 8 pounds 
inch wire-nails ; 1,000 feet common fencing, 12 pounds 35-inch wire-nails 
1,000 feet pantry fittings, shelves, hooks, strips, and similar wor« 
about 5 pounds 2-inch wire-nails. ‘These figures are very nearly 
correct, sufficiently so to answer the purpose of the estimator. Of 
course, if the sizes of the nails are changed — larger or smaller —t} 
figure must be changed to suit. — The Carpenter and Builder 

Tue * House or Doom,” Wasuinetron. — Commodore Rodgers a 
generation ago brought to Washington from Spain four Andalusian 
jackasses — no ordinary animals, be it understood, but jackasses of 


high degree and purest lineage. At that time such beasts were greatly 
wanted for breeding purposes in this country, and the long-eare 

quartet excited a vast deal of admiration. Henry Clay saw them, and, 
being himself interested in the rearing of fine stock, was most anxious 
to possess one — so much so, indeed, that he off red as a swap’”’ a 
large lot of land near the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Madison 
Place, valued to-day at about sixty thousand dollars. The Commodor 
accepted, and Mr. Clay, having thus acquired title to one of the jack- 
asses, immediately proceeded to lose it over a gaming -tabl lhis did 


not end the matter, however, for Mr. Clay afterward redeemed 
jackass and sent it to Kentucky, where it became the progenitor of 
what is now the most remarkable strain of mules in the United States. 
As for the lot, Commodore Rodgers built on it a dwelling which in 
later years obtained the uncheerful designation of the ‘*‘ House of 
Doom ’’ because of the series of tragedies and misfortunes connected 
with it. But of that more anon. Speaking of Henry Clay’s loss of the 
Andalusian jackass at the gaming-table reminds one of the remarks of 
Mrs. Clay when somebody asked her if her husband’s gambling habits 
did not cause her deep pain. She laughed as she replied: “ Not at al 
I assure you. He nearly always wins.’ As already stated, 





| Commo 
dore Rodgers built a house on the land which he received from Mr 
Clay in exchange for the jackass. It was a large and imposing mansion 
of brick, and its history from start to finish was made up of a series of 
tragic occurrences. The commodore died in it soon after its comple 
tion, and then it was turned into a fashionable boarding-house, whi 
failed, swamping the finances of the proprietress. Next it became the 
home of the Washington Club, which included in its membership Bar- 
ton Key and Daniel E. Sickles. It is said that Key signalled to Mrs 
Sickles with a handkerchief from a window of the club; but, anyhow 
it was directly in front of the club-house that Sickles shot Key to deat 
and the latter was carried into the club in a dying conditior When 
the Civil War broke out, the club went to smash, and Secretary Seward 
leased the mansion for his residence. It was there that Seward and his 


son, with three other people, were butchered nearly to death by t 
assassin Payne. Undeterred by its tragic history, James G. Blains 


bought the *‘ House of Doom”’ in 1590, and from that time on he had 
nothing but misfortune. He lost a daughter, and his son, Walker 
Blaine, died in the house. Finally, he himself died there, and then th 
mansion was torn down, to be replaced by a theatre, whi now o 
cupies the site once swapped for a jackass of Andalusia.— Lene Ba 
in the Boston Transcript 

A Lerrer Ruskin DIsSOWNED. — At Chesterfield, in England, on 
occasion of a distribution of prizes tu art-classes in that town, a letter 
was read to the assemblage as the reply of John Ruskin to an invitation 


to be present at the meeting. It said: — 


‘*T have just returned from Venice, where I have been rum 
in the pasturages of the home of art, the loveliest and holiest of lovely 
and holy cities, where the very stones cry out eloquent In the ¢ ra es 
of iambics. I could not if I would go to Chesterfield, and | much doubt 
whether I would go if I could. I have heard of Chesterfi Hath it 
not a steeple abomination, and is it not the home, if not the crad 
that arch abomination, Creator Stephenson lo him we are indebted 


for the screeching and howling and shrieking fiends fit only for a pan 





demonium called locomotives, which disfigure the loveliest spots of 
God’s own land. My good young people, this is preéminently the fool 
ishest, yes, quite the foolishest, notion that you can get into your empty 
little eggshells of heads, that you can be a Titian or a Raphael ora 
Phidias, or that you can write like Seneca; but because you cannot b 
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great, there is no reason why you should not aspire to greatness. In 
joy, humility, and humbieness work together. Only don’t study art 
because it will pay, and do not ask for payment because you study 
art. Wisdom is more precious than rubies, and is offered to you as 
a blessing in herself. She is the reward of industry, kindness, and 
modesty. Sbe is the prize of prizes, the strength of your life now 
and an earnest of the life that isto come. This advice is better than 
money, and I give it to you gratis. Ponder it and profit by it. 
Ever faithfully yours, Joun Ruski.” 


It was a message of monition and instruction, not lacking confidence 
in tone, like others conveyed over its appended signature, and the 
classes received it in a proper spirit of humility. The next morning, 
however, the paper which had printed the report of the meeting was 
adorned with this briefer missive, bearing the same autograph, this time 
authenti — 

‘ Sir, —The letter you quote in your last night’s issue as having 
been sent by me to the Secretary of the Art School at Chesterfield is an 
impudent hoax from begining to end, and you will oblige me by letting 
this be known as soon as possible. I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Joun Rusxiy.”’— NV. Y. Times. 


A reat Ruskin Lerrer.— Perhaps Ruskin’s blunt honesty of ex- 
pression is nowhere better illustrated than in a letter written in reply to 
an appeal for help to pay off the debt on a chapel at Richmond. We 
copy it from Collingwood’s “ Life.” 

BRANTWOOD, CONISTON, LANCASHIRE, May 19, 1886 

S Iam scornfully amused at your appeal to me, of all people 
in the world the precisely least likely to give you a farthing! My first 
word to all men and boys who care to hear me is, ‘ Don’t get into debt. 
Starve and go to heaven, but don’t borrow. Try first begging, — I 
don’t mind, if it’s really needful, stealing! Bat don’t buy things you 
can’t pay for!’ 

“ And of all manner of debtors, pious people building churches they 
can’t pay for are the most detestable nonsense tome. Can’t you preach 
and pray behind the hedges — or in a sand-pit — or a coal-hole — first ¢ 

“ And of all manner of churches thus idiotically built, iron churches 
are the damnablest to me. 

And of all the sects of believers in any ruling spirit — Hindoos, 
lurks, Feather Idolators, and Mumbo Jumbo, Log and Fire Worship- 
pers, who want churches, your modern English Evangelical sect is the 
most absurd, and entirely objectionable and unendurable to me! All 
which they might very easily have found out from my books —any 
other sort of sect would! — before bothering me to write it to them. 

Ever, nevertheless, and in all this saying, 


Your faithful servant, Joun Ruskin.” 


It should be added that the recipient of the letter promptly sold it 
for ten pounds ! — Exchange. 


ReFoRMING EnGuLisH Buriat Cusroms. — A reform movement which 
has been under way in England for a number of years, endeavoring to 
foster the spirit of simplicity in matters relating to death, is the Church 
of England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning Reform Association. Its 
motto is, ‘‘ No darkened house, no durable coffin, no special mourning 
attire, no bricked grave, no unnecessary show, no avoidable expense, 
and no unusual eating or drinking.” In at least one of the above pro- 
hibitions, the English reformers have a precedent in the Roman Laws 
of the Twelve Tables. The first part of No. X forbids useless expense 
at funerals. An exception in No. XI, which would doubtless be agree- 
able to the Church Association, states that the gold settings of false 
teeth, or the gold with which they are bound, should be buried or 
burned with the deceased. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


CreepinG Raits ON THE Eaps Bripce.— We quote the following 
from our contemporary Locomotive Engineering: “One of the ‘ fishiest’ 
sounding stories we have run across lately is the creeping of rails on 
the Eads Bridge across the Mississippi, and yet, strange to say, it is 
borne out by facts and statements that cannot be disputed. Through 
the kindness of Mr. N. W. Eayrs, we are able to show the creeping 
points which are used to take care of this and not disturb traffic. This 
is eo clear as to need practically no explanation, the rails from the 
bridge simply creeping off and past the points, which are securely 
fastened to the solid approaches at the ends. At the other or rear end 
(counting the direction of traffic) extra rails are fastened on, and are 
dragged through and into position by the creep of the rails. Whena 
complete rail-length has been worked through they add another at the 
tail of the procession, and take off the one which has crept through. 
[his one is transferted to the other track and immediately starts back. 
There are four of these devices on the bridge, one for each end of each 
track. These take up the motion of the track over the bridge, a dis- 
tance of 1,700 feet. At the east end is a double crossover, which is also 
protected against creep by a pair of these devices, one on each track. 
East of this, again, is a stretch of about fifteen hundred feet of track on 
the east approach trestle, where one of these devices is put on each 
track. Rails placed in the creeping adjustment at the east end of the 
west-bound track go through the straight track around a 5-degree 45- 
minute curve, 340 feet long, and out again on a tangent, until taken 
out at the west end of this section of track. We endeavored to find 
the relation between the creeping of track and the amount of tonnage 
hauled over or the number of trains, to try and find some key to the 
peculiar performance, but have not been able to, as yet. The fact re- 
mains that the rails creep from 30 feet to 60 feet per month, or from 
1 feot to 2 feet per day, so that a rail creeps across the bridge in from 28 
to 66 days. It gives one a kind of ‘creepy’ feeling, but the facts 
stand, and explanations are in order.”’ 


INCANDESCENT-LAMP Test. — “ A Life Test of Incandescent-lamps,”’ 
was the title of a paper read by Prof. George D. Shepardson before the 








convention of the Northwestern Electrical Association held recently 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and published by the Electrical World and En- 
gineer. An account was given of tests at the University of Minnesota 
on the candle-power and energy consumption of 16 candle-power incan- 
descent-lamps selected from commercial stock. All the conditions of 
the test were made uniform for all the lamps Of fifty-five lamps 
finally tested, the initial candle-power varied from 14.1 to 23, and the 
watts from 2.382 to 4.10 per candle. The general average for the fifty- 
five lamps given a preliminary test was 18.3 candle-power and 3,1 watts 
per candle. The lamps were run on an alternating-current circuit 
whose voltage was maintained within a range of two volts. After 
burning about fifty hours it was found that the candle power varied 
from 8.2 to 28, and the watts from 2.32 to 4.10, the averages being 
17.5 candle-power and 327 watts per candle. After 100 hours the 
candle-power varied from 10.1 to 23.2, and the watts 2.52 to 5.02 per 
candle; the averages were 17.5 candle-power at 33 watts per candle 
After about four hundred hours the light varied from about 11.3 to 19, 
and the watts 3 to 4.31 per candle; the averages were 16 candle-power 
and 5.54 watts per candle. After 600 hours the light varied from 11.4 
to 188 candle-power, and the watts from 3.24 to 4.26 per candle, the 
averages being 14.7 candle-power and 3.82 watts per candle. A few 
lamps were burning at 800 and 900 hours, after which time the lights 
varied from 10.8 to 164 candle-power, and the watts from 36 to 4.4. 
Early in the test it was noted that several of the lamps were burning 
“blue,” and these had a short life. All the lamps of this lot burned 
out at 100 hours, and none of those in another lasted more than five 
hundred hours, only one of them lasting over three hundred and fifty 
hours. A test was made to get some comparison between the behavior 
of lamps on constant voltage-circuits and those on a circuit of poor 
regulation. Several lamps were placed on a circuit varying from 104 
to 118 volts. The high-economy lamps died within about three hundred 
hours, though most of their mutes on a well-regulated circuit were in 
fair condition at 800 hours. The lamps of low initial economy, taking 
from 3.5 to 4 watts per candle, withstood the extreme variation much 
better. The candle-power and efficiency of the lamps on the fluctuat- 
ing circuit fell in 300 hours as much as that of the lamps on constant 
voltage-circuit in 800 hours. After the test noted had been ended, 
some of the lamps were placed on a photometer and the voltage raised 
until the candle-power equalled the initial value. Three lamps marked 
at 108 volts were raised to 111.4, 112.6, and 114.6, respectively, to re- 
store them to initial candle-power. Another lamp marked for 110 
volts which had burned 550 hours on a circuit with widely fluctuating 
voltage was raised to 120 volts before its candle-power equalled that of 
its youth. The efficiencies of this lamp at the higher voltage were 
from 1 to 8 per cent lower than the original efficiencies. This test, 
Professor Shepardson said, seemed to justify the practice of moving 
old lamps to places on the circuit having higher average voltage. — 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Eaton Hatvi. — People in London are now asking whether the new 
Duke of Westminster will follow the example of his two predecessors 
and rebuild Eaton, the Cheshire country seat of the Grosvenor family. 
Something like $15,000,000 has been spent in building at Eaton during 
the present century. The late Duke’s grandfather, dissatisfied with the 
stately old red-brick mansion of the seventeenth century, formerly 
known as Eaton Hall, pulled it down and replaced it with a huge and 
excessively ornate pile, which was justly defined by Charles Greville as 
a monument of lavish outlay and of bad taste. The first thing that the 
late Duke did on succeeding to the title was to pull this gorgeous 
palace to pieces. On its site he has built one of the most beautiful 
palaces in Europe, designed by the famous architect, Waterhouse. It 
is known, however, that the young Duke considers it to be too ornate, 
and if he is imbued with the same building mania as his grandfather, it 
is quite likely that he may pull it down and erect still another palace in 
its stead. — Marquise de Fontenoy in the Philadelphia Press. 


Tue “ Larayetre’’ Srarug. —Senator Allison, when asked whether 
he had received the “ open letter’’ written by Charles H. Niehaus to the 
committee of which the Senator is a member, concerning the cost of 
the ‘‘ Lafayette” statue to be erected in Paris, replied that he had 
read the letter. “I assumed that it was meant for criticism and not 
for response. An open letter does not call for a reply. But I do 
not understand that there is any request for additional compensation to 
that already fixed upon. If such a question should arise I suppose that 
the commission, which includes Archbishop Ireland, Judge Day, and 
Mr. Peck, besides myself, would have something to say, just as we 
were empowered to make the original contract. There has been no 
other communication that I have heard of,’’ continued the Senator, 
“touching the making of this statue. If there is any difficulty about 
it I suppose that the commission will be made aware of it by a direct 
communication giving the facts. In the absence of such a communica- 
tion I do not see that there is anything for me to say.””— N. Y. Times 


Tue Frencn Juryman’s Wati-space. — The Philadelphia Press 
says that French artists are considerably agitated over the arrange- 
ments for the great exhibition. It appears that a jury of fifty-six 
members, appointed by the Minister of Fine-Arts, and made up chiefly 
of painters, decided that each artist on the jury shall be allowed the 
right of exhibiting eight pictures. Upon the announcement of this 
ruling a general protest went up, and in order that its motives might 
not be further misrepresented, the committee added that all painters 
who had served on a jury either at the Champ de Mars or the Champs 
Elysées shall be entitled to exhibit an equal number of canvasses. It 
is now called to the attention of the body that if each juryman takes 
— in the vulgar phrase —“‘ all that is coming to him,’’ —there will be 
1,200 exhibits as a result of these decisions, while there has been allotted 
space for only 1,600 pictures in all. No wonder there is perturbation 
among those French artists who have never been so lucky as to be 
jurymen! 
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THE KINNEAR MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY. 


learn that the newly-organized Kinnear Mfg 


| 


and buildings recently occupied by the Ohio 
| Buggy Co., on Fourth Street, which premises 
they will occupy until the erection of their 
Ir will be of general interest to many to| new buildings. These will be under way]is essential, and where used they not only 
within a very short time, and will be a model | afford absolute protection against fire, but 


| The Kinnear Steel Rolling Fire Shutters are 
| also extensively used on large office buildings, 


stores and warehouses where fire protection 


Co. was recently incorporated under the laws | and up-to-date plant in every respect, as all | immeasurably decrease the fire-insurance rate. 


of West Virginia, with an authorized capital | latest appliances for successfully handling and | 
of $500,000 ($150,000 of which will be issued), 
and is composed of some of the best-known | 
business men of Columbus. Messrs. W. R. 
Kinnear, H. C. Godman, Emerson MeMillin, 




















VERTICAL SECTION 


| assembling goods will be installed. 


| 


j 


The company starts out with very flattering 


The well-known ability of its officers and 


| directors, together with ample funds and most 


excellent commodities, ensures complete suc- 


prospects, having on their books now orders | cess for the company and profit to its share 
and specifications amounting to over fifty| holders. Among the articles to be manufact 
r 1‘ ‘ > ne a : ° s . . 

W. A. Gill, S. P. Bush and Ferdinand Schmidt! thousand dollars, and in these are included! ured may be classed the following: 
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comprise the directorate, and the officers are: 
W. R. Kinnear, President; H. C. Godman, 
Vice-President; Ferd. Schmidt, Secretary ; W. 
A. Gill, Treasurer; T. W. Smith, Assistant 
Treasurer. 

A few weeks ago this company purchased 
from the Kinnear & Gager Co. the patents, 
good-will, patterns, drawings and machinery 
pertaining to the Steel Rolling Shutter busi- 
ness, and from the great success and renown 
this device has attained through the United 
States and foreign countries, it is safe to vent- 
ure an opinion that the enterprise will be 
eminently successful. 

The management has leased the property 





GROOVE - 


CROSS SECTION 
Stee! Rolling Doors, Shutters and Partitior 
| orders for Japan, Australia, Mexico and other 
foreign countries. 

The Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors and Shut- 
ters have achieved a world-wide reputation as 
the most perfect fire-protection known, and 
the Kinnear system is indorsed and approved 
by the principal Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
ions and architects in this country. 

For freight, round-houses and ocean-piers 
these doors are now largely used by the Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois Central, New York, New 


apeake & Ohio, Big Four, Union Pacific, 
Denver & Kio Grande, Pittsburg, Lake Erie 





Haven & Hartford, New York Central, Ches- | 


and many other prominent railroad systems. 
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Horizontal and vertical steel rolling doors 
for freight depots, warehouses, factories, 
stores, elevators, openings, fire-doors, venti 
lating wardrobes, merchandise cases, book and 
stationery cases, ocean, lake and _ river 
wharves, railroad engine-houses, cotton-com- 
press buildings, asylums, etc. 

Horizontal and vertical steel rolling parti 
tions for churches, schoolhouses, assembly 
rooms, and other buildings where, at times, 
temporary division of large rooms into smaller 
ones is desirable. 

Steel rolling window shutters particularly 
suitable for public buildings, stores, office- 


buildings and residences. These shutters are 
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very easily operated from the insideof the 
building without raising the sash, and when 
open are practically invisible, and enhance 
rather than retard the architectural features 
of the building. They are the best-known 
protection against fire. 

Automatic steel rolling shutters and doors 
are for fire protection, and are always open, 
but close instantly in case of fire either from 
within the building or from adjoining build- 
ings. These shutters and doors are instantly 
and automatically closed by 150 degrees of 
heat, and the action is prompt and sure. 

Ventilated wardrobes with steel rolling 
fronts. The market for this device is practi- 
cally unlimited, and it is coming into very 
general use in many of the Eastern public- 
school buildings, being the best-known sani- 
tary construction ever invented. 

Metal cases with steel rolling doors for 
merchandise, books and stationery. While 
these cases are practically new, they will 
be thoroughly appreciated by the average 
merchant, as they insure against loss by fire 
and water delicate and valuable stock and 
merchandise, thus making a great saving on in- 
surance, and guaranteeing protection as well. 

It will be seen from the above résumé that 
the company have a large and useful field to 
cover. The above-described devices are 
thoroughly covered by domestic and foreign 
patents, and the company will be the largest 
of its kind in existence.— Columbus Board 
of Trade Bulletin. 

SEAMLESS-DRAWN NICKEL-SILVER 
TUBING. 

Ir you have been entrusted with the design- 
ing and planning of high-class residences, and 
office and public buildings, the responsibility 
you have assumed requires giving some of 
your time and thought to choice of materials. 
We ask three minutes. 

The tubing for exposed plumbing now gener- 
ally used is made of brass. We are large man- 
ufacturers of this brass tubing, as you know. 

The surface of brass corrodes so rapidly 
that without a considerable constant expendi- 
ture of labor and expense the tubes do not 
long remain presentable. So the brass tubes 
for the finer buildings are nickel-plated. We 
make large quantities of this nickel-plated 
tubing also. 

But any nickel-plated tubing grows dingy 
and has to be rubbed. The more faithfully it 
is rubbed the sooner the plating is rubbed off. 
Then, in spots, you have the brass tube 
again. The only way to replate it is to tear 
out the whole business. 

Exposed plumbing in fine buildings, for 


economy, as well as for beauty, ought to be | 


fitted with tubing that stands rubbing without 
discoloration. 

We make a _ seamless-drawn nickel-silver 
iubing— pure white metal all throughout, 
from the inside to the outside. 

It is impossible for it to rub or wear 


and through. The more you polish, the more 
silvery brilliant the appearance. 

This tubing is now ready for your use. It 
is made in all the regular iron-pipe sizes, and 
in any other sizes required. We supply all 
necessary couplings, ells, tees, etc., in this 
same nickel-silver metal. 

Do not think of specifying for exposed 
plumbing any other kind of tubing than 
“ Nickel-silver Seamless Drawn Tubing.” 

Don’t you see the logic of all this? 


THE BENEDICT & BURNHAM MFG. CO., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


THE HARTMAN SLIDING BLIND. 


Tre Hartman Sliding Blind Co., Crestline, 
Ohio, are making a sliding blind for which 
they claim superiority over any similar blind 
in the market. They claim a great many 
points of advantage which ought to interest 
architects and induce them to specify the 
Hartman in preference to any other. 

Some of the advantages are that it does not 
require the window to be of special construc- 
tion; that it can be placed as readily in an 
old window as in a new one; that it has a bur- 
glar-lock attached to each set; that it has 
pockets and adjustable cover, and has project- 
ing strips for guideway. Where they project 
into the room past the casing or narrow jambs, 
the guideway is set back in a sub-jamb, so 
that sashes can be removed without removing 
the guideway. It has 
tenoned overlapping 
stationary slats, form- 
ing a perfect resem- 


blance to rolling slats. 
It has novelty or hinged 
sections and meritorious 
springs, with the fric- 
tion-block attached. 
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There is an ingenious 
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device for adjusting the 
rolling slats and holding 
them open at any angle. 





It operates smoothly 
and easily, and yet \,.:tman Sliding Blind 
holds the section from 

dropping down, all of which is owing to the 
superior friction-block springs. 

They use an elliptical-shaped spring, fast- 
ened in the middle at equal distance from 
ends, there being no strain on the nail or 
screw, thus enabling one to easily remove the 
blinds from the window for cleaning, and re- 
placing them in a moment without the use of 
a tool. In point of cheapness, durability, 
style, convenience and mechanical construc- 
tion, they claim there is no sliding blind made 





| that will appeal to the architect as forcibly as 
| theirs. 

| The Hartman Company will be pleased to 
|submit descriptive catalogue to any architect 


| interested enough to inquire for it. 


FIREPROOF PAINT. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., July 10, 1899. 
1 
| Mr. SAMUEL CABorT, 
} 


70 Kilby Street, Boston. 


My Dear Sir,— You may be interested to 


|know how your fireproof paint withstands | 


the action of fire. 


| On the morning of July 3 a warehouse 
| 

Wyoming station. The building destroyed 
| was very inflammable, and the fire was ex- 


| tremely hot. The flames reached within fif- 


| teen or twenty feet of our passenger station, | 


were covered with your ordinary shingle-stain, 
and the roof had a coating of your fireproof 
paint, applied some six years ago. I con- 


exposed directly to the fierce heat of the fire 
for a considerable time. 

One of our semaphores, which stood some 
distance away, was badly burned. This, how- 
ever, was coated with ordinary lead and oil 
paint. Sincerely yours, 


Wituiam E. Hoyt, 





Chief Engineer. 


| 
| 
|company. He was considered as one of the 


burned on our right-of-way, adjoining the | 


Ms <a : | but I am pleased to report that this was not 
“brassy,” because it is white metal through|. . ‘ . a eee 
: ~~ jinjured in the slightest degree. The sides 


sider this a very severe test, for the roof was | 


HENRY WATTS MERCHANT. 


| Tue many friends of Mr. Clarke Mer- 
chant, president of Merchant & Co., Incor- 
porated, of Philadelphia, will deeply sympa- 
thize with him in the loss of his only son, 
Henry Watts Merchant, who died in Phenix, 
| Arizona, Jan. 9, in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age. Mr. Merchant left Philadelphia 
|about four months ago in a vain search for 
| health in the dry climate of Denver, travelling 
| from thence to Salt Lake City and to Pasa- 
| dena, from whence came most gratifying re- 
| ports of improvement. It was therefore a 
great shock to his relatives and friends to 
|learn of his sudden decease. Mr. Merchant 
|has been associated from boyhood with his 
| father in the tin-plate industry, managing the 
/extensive works in Philadelphia, and trav- 
elling through Europe in the interests of the 





} . , A 
| ablest young business men of this community. 


Mr. Merchant was treasurer of Merchant & 
Co., Incorporated, and had recently been 
elected vice-president of the International 
Sprinkler Company of this city. He was also 
a member of the Loyal Legion and the Phila- 
delphia Club. Mr. Merchant is survived by 
one young daughter, his wife having died sev- 
eral years ago. 

“GLOBE” VENTILATOR. 

| TaEatres, opera-houses and auditoriums 
should be thoroughly ventilated for their own 
| reputation as places where enjoyment may be 
| found, for the health and comfort of their pa- 
trons and for the profit of their owners. 
Ventilation is one of the things on which the 
proprietor of the opera-house who relies upon 





| the patronage of the community cannot afford 
| to economize when such economy means infe- 
| viority, for the people who attend our theatres 
|are not drawn thither by the elegance and 
large cost of their internal decorations, but go 
| where they may witness a good play amid 
| comfortable surroundings. Many places of 
‘amusement are magnificently adorned, are 
erected on an expensive and extensive scale, 
but are so hot, so stuffy, and so poorly venti- 
lated that people will not subject themselves 
to the severe cold or sick headache that is 


| sure to follow an evening spent within their 
|walls. The opening night has decided the 
success or failure of many a theatre, as its fa- 
cilities for comfort have been put to a more 
severe test than ever again in its history. 
The income of houses of this character is very 
| greatly affected by the disposition of the 
public. Any influence that increases the sup- 
port of the people and enhances the revenue 
is regarded as a boon; anything that retards 
it, thus diminishing the receipts, is justly con- 
sidered an evil. 

Among the noted theatres ventilated by 
the “Globe” may be mentioned the re- 
nowned Auditorium, the Grand Opera-House 
and Central Music Hall in Chicago, the Mad- 
ison Square, Bijou and Daly’s in the metrop- 
olis, and in New York State the new opera- 
|houses in Rome, Geneva, Syracuse, Ithaca, 
| Oswego, Plattsburgh, Watertown and Glens 


| Falls. 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., 
Troy, N. Y. 
HINGES. 

‘“Wuart! are we not foremost in all discovery, 
and is not the whole world giddy by reason of our 
inventions? ’’ — Ruskin. 

Our ball-bearing hinges have reached an 
enviable position in the estimation of archi- 
tects and dealers. They deserve it, as they 
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Used Exclusively in the Following New 


HAVEMEYER BUILDING 
ST. PAUL BUILDING 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


| 
|| 
JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. i 


PORTLAND 


Guaranteed to be Su- 





CEMENT 


perior to any Imported 
or Domestic Cement. 





SINGER BLDG. 

UNIVERSITY CLUB | 
N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. | 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. | 


York Buildings: | || 


Atlas Cement 
Companye « 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 








have many points of superiority over anything 
else in the way of hinges. 

They cannot wear down. 
creak. They never require oiling. They are 
of moderate cost. 

The principal argument for the use of ball- 
bearing hinges is their endurance. The balls 
in the washers carry the entire weight of the 
door, and each ball will sustain a weight of 
1,000 pounds without crushing. 

All friction in the joint is overcome. The 
door swings easily and noiselessly, and it is 
impossible to wear the butt down under any 
strain that could be put upon it in actual use. 

Doors hung with these ball-bearing hinges 
never have any of that annoying creaking 
which is an accompaniment of ordinary butts 
unless they are oiled. Oiling a hinge fre- 
quently disfigures the finish and makes a 
place for dust to collect. ‘These butts never 
have to be oiled, yet they allow the door to 
swing easily and noiselessly. 

The washers are so made that they will not 
come apart in use. 

We use only the best quality of cold-rolled 
steel in the manufacture of our butts. Cold 
rolling hardens it, gives it a bright, smooth 
surface, greatly increases its tenacity and 
power of resistance, and enables it to with- 
stand stresses much more uniformly than the 
ordinary hot-rolled steel. 

The pins and ball tips are made from 
wrought-steel, and will not break. The sizes 
of pins and joints are so proportioned as to 
give the greatest wearing surface possible. 
The butts are made from thicknesses of steel 
properly proportioned to the weight of the 
doors on which they are ordinarily used. 

Our electro-plated goods of the best grades 
are very heavily plated by special processes 
of our own, and finished in various effects of 
brass, nickel, silver, etc., the heavy coating 
serving to quite effectually protect the steel 
from ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

Great care is taken to have our products 
properly adapted to their intended uses in the 
matter of weight or thickness and quality of ma- 
terials, and the best mechanical construction. 

Stanley’s steel shelf-brackets are the most 
scientifically constructed of any brackets on 
the market, and worth most to the user. 

Arched or angle forms of steel in the wall 
and shelf plates give much more strength with 
less metal than if made flat. The corrugation 
of the brace renders them secure against 
buckling under the severest strain. 

Stanley’s corrugated-steel strap and T- 
hinges are much better than the old style 
and cost no more. 

The corrugations about the joints greatly 
increase the strength. 

It is impossible for them to bind upon the 


They never | 


pin, no matter how rusty they may get. They 
|are somewhat lighter than corresponding 
sizes of the regular heavy strap and extra 
heavy T-hinges, thus saving unnecessary ex- 
| pense for freight and duties, and making them 
easier to handle. 

Stanley’s wrought-steel gravity blind-hinges 
for wood lock the blind automatically by the 
action of gravity, and being made from heavy 
gauges of wrought-steel, will not break. 

Stanley’s ball-bearing steel hinges are not 


of public buildings, where a great resistance 
to wear is required, but they are also very de- 
sirable for private residences on account of 
their non-creaking qualities and the ease with 
which they permit the door to swing. Two 
ball-bearing hinges will frequently answer 
where three ordinary hinges would be re- 
quired. 

We have recently perfected and are now 
ready to take orders for a line of wrought- 
bronze-metal butts in all the leading sizes, 
fitted with ball-bearing washers. 

These butts are made to our accustomed 
standard of excellence in workmanship and 
finish, and are particularly well adapted for 
outside doors. 

In addition to ball-bearing hinges we manu- 
facture a large line of butts, hinges, door- 
bolts, shelf-brackets, blind-trimmings, ete., 
from wrought steel. 

A request for it will bring you our complete 
catalogue. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT. 
EXHAUSTIVE experiments and practical 


protection of galvanized-iron work, along the 


is the most durable protective coating for this 
class of work, and the pier-owner and consult- 
ing-engineer will do well to consider that the 
use of this paint on galvanized-iron work will 


painting every two or three years is overcome. 


The cost of the labor in painting and re-| 
painting is twice the cost of the material, and 
regardless of the initial cost of a paint, the | 
most durable is unquestionably the most eco- 
nomical. 

The Ticonderoga flake-graphite pigment is 
absolutely inert and unaffected by any degree 
of heat or cold, climatic changes or destruc- 
tive chemical agencies, and the minute flakes 
give greater elasticity and flexibility to the | 


coating, and better protect the binding-mate- 
; , 
rial from destruction than amorphous or gran- | 
ular pigments. The Joseph Dixon Crucible | 





only eminently adapted for the heavy doors | 


Company use for a vehicle in the manufacture 
of this paint the very purest fire-boiled linseed- 
oil on the market, and there is yet to be dis- 
covered a binding-material that gives as 
tough, elastic and durable service as pure, 
unadulterated, fire-boiled linseed-oil. 

A particularly interesting case where Dix- 
on’s Silica~Graphite Paint has proved its su 
periority over lead, metallic, asphaltum and 
composition paints is shown in the following 
letter of the Interior Elevator Company, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. : 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, Dec. 7, 1899 
JosEPH Drxon CRUCIBLE COMPANY. 

Gentlemen,—Y ours of the 1st inst. received. 
We believe Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint to 
be the best paint in use for painting iron- 
covered buildings. We have tested it by 
painting our elevators and in making compar- 
ative tests with several (three other) highly 
recommended roofing-paints, and we find that 
the Dixon Silica-Graphite Paint is the most 
durable, having the best body and the best 
appearance after being on the elevators nearly 
three years; and we find they are to-day ap- 
parently in as good a condition as they were 
when first painted. 

Yours truly, 


B. H. Morean, Manag 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. 
308TON, MASS, January 26, 1900 
To THE EpDITORS OF THE AMERICAN AR 
CHITECT : — 
Dear Sirs, — We are much gratified at the 
rapid progress which has been made in the 
introduction of California Redwood. Retail 





tests of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for the 


seacoast in the South and North, has proved it 


be a money saver, as the structure is not only | 


saved from corrosion, but the expense of re- | 


| dealers who were crying it down six months 
; ago now find it to their interest to carry it in 
| stock, as will be shown by our list of dealers 


in our advertisement, who now have it for 


sale. 

That California Redwood may continue to 
increase in popularity, and that there may be 
as few mistakes made as possible, on account 
of its being a comparatively new wood in this 
market, we will offer a few suggestions to 
those who contemplate its use. 

The nature of the wood is so entirely differ- 
ent from our Western, Southern and New 
England woods, that its treatment in working 
and finishing should not be the same. It is 
much cheaper than the hardwoods, such as 
quartered-oak, cherry, ash, walnut, maple, ete., 
yet it is fast displacing them in many expen- 
sive structures. Being much cheaper than 
the better grades of pine, free from resin and 
gum, and on account of its resistance to heat, 
it is preferred by all who have looked into its 
merits, for all exterior covering and finish, 
where wood is being used. It takes paint or 
stain much better than any of our resinous 
or gum woods, and will not stain through the 
paint as other woods do. 
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them does so at his own peril, and it would be 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, 


Surface, 


Best Color, Most Enduring 
Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 


NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 


ELECTRIC R. . 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 

THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, 


R. SUBWAY, BOSTON 


D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACENTS AT BOSTON: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 











Regarding the dryness of the stock. As| BosTon, MAss., January 26, 1900. 
, it is advisable to| BARTLETT LumBeEr Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — In reply to yours of even date 
as to our success with California Redwood, 
midity is liable to run dow. at times as low a8| we would say that our customers are very 
20 per cent or 30 per cent, but it is not ad-! much pleased with it. Our experience has 
visable to dry the wood below 30 per cent| been that it is a very nice wood to work, a 
\large per cent being good straight-grained 
lumber and of an even color. We have used 
dried under a high temperature, as much| the Redwood in the manufacture of some of 
more satisfactory results can be obtained with our highest grades of mantels, as well as in 
a temperature from 100 degrees to 135 de-| some of the cheaper patterns, and find that 
| fine carving can be executed in Redwood as 
well as in any of the higher-cost woods. 

In finishing the mantels we find Redwood 
not be dried below 50 per cent humidity, as | will take as fine a polish as the best-grade 
that is below the mean of open-air humidity,| mahogany. In fact we have samples of Red- 
and to get the lumber dryer means that there | wood mantels in our warerooms which have 

i" - | been taken for mahogany by some of our 
most experienced builders. In conclusion, we 
would say that we think you have in Red- 


we have mentioned before 
kiln-dry Redwood for all interior work that is | 

| 
under furnace or steam heat, where the hu 


humidity, neither should Redwood be kiln- 


grees than with any higher than that. For 
exterior work, this, or any other wood, should 


is liable to be more or less expansion with 
pine, while Redwood shows but little change. 


If Redwood is to be used for exterior pur-| wood a lumber that will largely take the place | 


° . . . H y j yr j ¢ > - ay Ss j - 
poses, and is to be finished in the natural of anything in the market to-day used for in 


color, care should be taken to cover the sur- 
face with marine varnish before it gets wet, | next season. Yours very respectfully, 
as water takes out the alkali in the wood and | J. W. Battey & Sons Co., 
colors the surface dark. If the surface is to | By J. 8. Parker, Secretary. 
be painted, getting it wet before painting does} Again thanking our patrons for their many 
| favors, we are very respectfully, 

to these points so that they may know how to | BartLett LumBer Co. 


° , . . | S . 
protect their clients when the specifications | O. H. Smita, Manager. 


no harm. We call attention of the architects 


are made. 


Several instances have come to our notice | STAFF ORNAMENTATION FOR EX. | 


of late where California Redwood has been} TERIOR AND INTERIOR PUR- 
called for in the construction of buildings, and | POSES. 

retail dealers who did not have the Redwood, | A Dee eee F 

inh edvebeihen, ebh Gusekaienih Wal 8 ornamentation in staff for exterior pur- 


: | poses as applied to buildings does not seem to 
are surprised at such reports, for any dealer | 


i 


es ‘ ‘ sig be generally understood and receive the appre- 
that is in touch with the architects of this city| . ° . PI 


ciation it merits, I will endeavor to state a 
few facts regarding the same. A few months 





must know that they insist upon what they 
call for, and whoever undertakes to deceive | 


much more to the credit of any dealer to state . : 4 
which was erected some thirty-five years ago, 


frankly what kind of lumber he is offering for 7 ‘ ae 
’ | and to my satisfaction found the material in a 


sale. The architects are a class that will not 


be trifled with, and it is perfectly just that | 


they should resent such imposition. It is well . . 
, rottedaway. Isay, to my satisfaction, because 


I had been a devout exponent of that fact 
before coming in possession of this relic. This 


known by all who have used red-cedar for | 
house construction, that it is too soft and| 


brittle for general use, while California Red- ; 

é ‘ ; ‘ sample does not seem to have been made with 

wood is used with great satisfaction for doors | th i f ith whicl 
PPS ithe same degree of permanency with whic 

and house-finishing generally. a / ~ 


: the work is done to-day, inasmuch that i 
It is our purpose to get all the information | i ‘o- 


‘ : ; | no fibre in it, nor was it apparent that i ~ 
possible for the architects, as we realize that | ‘ Pt os 


made waterproof before it was applied. It 
was, however, well painted on the exposed 
surfaces. The work of to-day is interwoven 
throughout with Manila fibre, and then im- 
mersed in a vat of waterproof material, making 
it waterproof both in and out, and as the sun 


they fully appreciate being dealt with fairly, | 
and having any material which they use hon- 
estly represented, and they are showing their 
appreciation by creating the unprecedented de- 
mand which we are now having for California 
Redwood. 





Below we give you a testimonial from one ‘dent that th a ae } 
gee’ : , | evident that the material is lasting when us 
of our customers, which shows their experi-| e emesis 
| as applied ornament. 


ence with California Redwood. on 
| The work done on the buildings of our 


terior finish, and that we are anticipating a | 
| very large sale of Redwood finish and mantels | 


| ago I was fortunate enough to obtain a sample | 
of Staff work from the wrecking of a building 


perfect state of preservation, while the wood | 
to which it was fastened had almost completely | 


has no effect whatever on the work, it is self- 





7 
} 


Chicago World’s and other Fairs must not 
be taken as a criterion, as that is only of a 
temporary nature. 

For interior decoration, the Manila fibre 
is also used in the creation of this work, and 
when made and put in position by staff- 
workers, and not by the plain house-plasterers, 
its results are well known. As the staff- 
worker is interested in this work from its 
| beginning until its purposes have been accom- 
| plished, I believe that every one will agree 
with me when I say that every architect and 
jowner should insist that the staff-worker 
alone should handle this material. 


FRANK A. SEIFERT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NOTES. 


THE architects of the new Court-house at 


| Baltimore understand that nothing is more 
needful for the working success of a building 
of that class than abundant and agreeable 
lighting, and so they have taken care to pro- 
_vide it throughout with Holophone Glass 


| Globes, special globes 16 inches in diameter 
| being used for the purpose. 

| Those who have an interest in knowing how 
| scientific principles are applied to the solution 
|of practical problems will find in the Journa/ 
of the Franklin Institute for January, 1900, 
a very interesting paper on the Holophone 
Glass, electric and other, lamp shades. 





THE annual election of the directors and 
officers of the Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company 
jwas held on the 17th ult., resulting as fol- 
lows : — 
| For directors, William Duncan, George D 
| Dana, H. M. Meier, Charles L. Dean, Frank 
Low. 

The following were elected officers to serve 
| for the ensuing year: William Duncan, Presi- 
| dent ; Charles L. Dean, Vice-President ; Frank 
| Low, Secretary-Treasurer ; E. J. Gould, Su- 
perintendent. 

In this connection we desire to say that we 
|are proceeding with the buildings necessary 
'for our new factory, which, when completed, 

will cover about 60,000 square feet of ground. 

As the buildings will be from two to three 
stories high, the floor-space will be over three 
times what we are occupying at present. We 
shall still retain our present quarters, as our 
| business will be increased to such an extent 
| that we shall require the full amount of the 
| additional room. 

LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CoO., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


} 


| Tue large steel-frame palace which is being 
constructed for the Crown Prince of Japan 
| contains over 72,000 square feet of floor-area. 
| Corrugated-arches of No. 16-gauge steel are 
to be placed between the floor-beams. About 
|125 tons of curved corrugated-steel sheets, 
manufactured by Wm. B. Scaife & Sons, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will be required in this con- 
| nection. 
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Bruce Price, ARCHITECT. 
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| House OF FRANK FLANNER, EsQ., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


VONNEGUT & BOHN, ARCHITECTS. 
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SEDENTE PAVLO II 
DOMENICO:CAPRANICENSIT T:SANCTAE + IN-HIERVSALEM| 
PRESBYTERO CARDINALI-ANTISTITLFIRMANOMAJOU 
POENITENTIARIOXI-APOSTOLICIS:LEGATIONIBVS CLARO 
IPACIS ITALICAE ‘IN ANNOSXXV:CONSTITVTORLDOCTRINA, 
RELIGION. ET SANCT!S SEMPER OPERIBVS ADMIRABILI 
ANGELVS EJVSDEM- TT: CARDINALIS 
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TOMB OF CARDINAL CAPRANICA, IN THE CHURCH OF STA. MARIA SOPRA, MINERVA, ROME. 
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S[MERIGAN QRGHITEGCT SAND BUILDING PEWS, 


ASD BUILDING NEWS CO 


Fes. 3.1900. 
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TOMB OF THE DOGE E NICOLO MARCELLO IN SS. GIOVANNI E PAOLO, VENICE. 
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House oF LarRz ANDZRSON, Es2., CINCINNATI, O. 


ELZNER & ANDERSON, ARCHITECTS 
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ROHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 


(COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ScHOOL OF MINES. 

SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
SCHOOL OF PURE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


H{Y*7* VARD UNIVERSITY, 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, Ett., Ete. 
Vor Descriptive Pamphlet apply 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





Sesven, MASS. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 


DEPARTMENT OF AROHITECTURE, 
Professor: F. W. Chandler. 


SUSCML TE, N.Y. 
pRarr INSTITUTE. 
Ww. 8. Perry. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. 


}{ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIO SOHOOL. 
Professor H. Langford Warren. 


CHAMIPAION, iLL. 


[JSIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
Professor : N. Olifford Ricker. 


SHISASS» #08. 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Louis J. Millet. 


VV HITTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - - _ Boston. 


THt4 DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CO., 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 
Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex- 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 


[,00Mmts FILTERS. 
IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 
Main Office, 402 Chestnut St., ParrapELPuHia. 


New Yor« Orrice, 
88 Church St., Havemeyer Building. 





S44 IFE FILTERS 
zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 
No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Books j 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 


Part I. I. 
A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la ( ommission 
des Monuments Historiques 


25 Plates, folio. Price $6.00. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co 





LA FAYETTE, IND. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY. 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Professor: Fred, Morley. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
Professor: Wm. Woodward. 





Books: 
“Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 
M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND ButtpiInG News ( 





Specify Three Coats 2. 


1. X% &. No. I, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 


ciently pale for almost all requirements. 


Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Yecust Gaxgcc"* 45 Broadway, New York. 





FrLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 

We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build eomplete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAMPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 





Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze, 


BOO*KS: 


“Les Concours publics d’Architecture.” 
A Monthly Publication 


Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge 








Vol. IV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT A) BurtpinG News C 


BOOKS 


“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 


XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70 


\ hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes 


BOOKS 
“Escaliers et Ascenseurs.”’ 
(Staircases and Elevators. 
By Th. Lambert 
24 Plate . folio. P? é $8.00 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT A Buitpinc News ( 





ROBE: RTC. FISHER & CO. 
Suecessors to Fisher & Bird, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 108 East Houston STREET, 


New YORK, 


Established 1830. 





INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 50 CTS. 
|, 
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TANLEY’S fpALL-BEARING 
TEEL... "SUTTS...... 


() 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, @nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. ‘C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 
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OASH Locks 


= LOCK xxsseour: 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. 


= SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS E EVERYWHERE 
= TRIAL SAMPLE FR 

= THEW.&ET.FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ll 
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‘Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL VOLUMES, 


40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J. 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 

“W/T Fe DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 

Ti ASD EA ciusror conrvearp 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, FACTORY, 
199 Washington St. 76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. CLINTON, MASS, 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
127 Fulton Street - = = = NEW YORK, 
Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 

We make and carry the most complete and best assorted 
stock in America, Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
ard of quality. They all bear our trade-mark and are 
warranted by us, Our prices are reasonable. Our lavishly 
illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much valuable information Sent gratis 
on application, 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 










































STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation: | 
a sdenaede bdapwhas dencuns : } 5 00 P ton. @ 5 
PsA 606 n00bnserecenvesiesavens 4 60 ® perch. Cons . 
RD san snccedhdas ip cthingsees @ | 138 T60 Tae 
Sandstone : j;— — _ 2 50 
Longmeadow........-.++++. edeee @ 80 0G 9 ie NCI 
Kibbe.. ee had @ 9 | 9@ 110 } 9%@ 105 
Brown (Connecticut). cacaoernene 100 @ 100@ 130 105@ 
Amherst Ohio.........+-.eeeee0 96 6 | 9@ 100 5e 1% 
ea, _ agence eget 75@ 100 | Se 9 SO 9% 
coke 7% @ 10 9@ 9 5@ 15 
RSE cx cou psenbsouasee s@ 12 2%@ 135 ‘ Se 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). . @ 10 | %@ 90 0@ 110 
SRNETNNE <«cvencs neues cacesn @ 130 | @ 140 10@ 115 
ce ee eine G @ 200 @ 140 
Carlisle. English............... @ 106 @ 105 125@ 135 
Corse Hill (Scotch)...........++ @ 10 @ 105 %@ 105 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 @ 105 
Limestone : a - } . : 55@ 65 
Bedford. . 6@ 12% | 9% @ 100 7 @ 8 
Joliet.... 100 | Richmond 
Lemont.... ooeeees * 75@ 1650 
EER passe 10 50 per ton. Boren 450@ 550 
Bluestone: @ #4. St.) ee —_—_— — — 
Sidewalk.... 30@ 500 49@ 175 lin. th.10@ 925 
Planed 50@ 600 @ 37@~—s«B}O 
Marble: (® cu. ft ss er ¥ ——————___——_—. 
Lee, Maas. G 17% @ 250 200@ 250 
Rutland, white and bine.. G @ 300 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls. . 12@ 175 @ 200 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black. . @ @ 400@ 4650 
Italian, blue-veined @ G 250@ 275 
“  Sienna..... @ @ @ 500 
Tennessee, red.. @ @ 400@ 600 
" Knonville. @ G@ 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue. . G G 20@ 300 
Vermont, white....... G G 225@ 300 
ee: Roofing (® square).. ~ —— isccaiiesaeell ingot 
Us cuxesscakasen dees 500@ 600 475@ 525 
“~~ anfading....-.--. 500@ 600 550@ 650 see 3 60 
Ec inhhtesasbiuden 500@ 600 550@ 650 4506 5 00 
eee sih chains tioks @ 1000 1000@ 1100 110@ 10 
Black, Lehigh.......... 4%@ 475 @ @ 1300 
“ —Chapmans....... @ @ 400@ 435 
Genuine Bangor........ 433@ 650 475@ 590 450@ 50 
Unfading black,......... 60@ 850 600@ 850 soe 550 
“ at SPIER aa 550@ 800 550@ 800 Se 900 
ey) ReneS @ @ 50@ 900 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading G @ @ 2800 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on ears at fac. 800 @ 800 @ 576@ 625 
anita LUMBER. —P M. ——_—__ ‘2 800@ 
ards : ( inary dimensions. ‘oe Etat ag EEN —— 
Pine, ist quality. clear 2 peach » 6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 4750@ 6000 
ME na xsseceseneees 5500 @ 6000 65 00 @ 7000 | 3800@ 48 50 
on ert 1800 @ 2200 55 00 @ 60 00 2750@ 3650 
IIE stop sos 0sssangsasseese @ 200 1900 @ 25 00 1500@ 21 50 
Sn  dtbiGdsuasbnenthith sada ea134 @ 14 1500@ 1900 1150@ 1375 
Yellow pine Sa bie denk eetaeaec a 40 2300@ 3500 1400@ 2900 
IIT TT Bie 35 00@ 55 00 30 
Clapboard a - ~- sania —— 
le rvaistetbinandreseabiwansaieys G 3500 @ 55 00 1400@ 2500 
eee G 3000 @ 38 00 Not sold. 
Framing Timber : seaman —_—__ : ——_______ 
DE Ghekandeseh bntnnsensessed 2500@ 3730 
SeActhsihbeving sexs sceteine 1400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 2150 
ei kn ia dua udatnees once 1200@ 1600 1500@ 1800 1400G 2000 
Yellow pine............. Pecado 1800 @ 21 00 3000 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
Laths: @ 
Pine ...... ........ Round Wood @ 225@ 250 27%5@ 300 
EN ccwivcaseseved eye @ 350 325@ 875 | 230@ 235 
Shingles: . . —___— — — 
Pine, shaved.............. PM.. 5008 600 G 
Pine, sawed........ ecccecece aw 400@ 600 @ 450 
Spruce, sawed ............ “ 150@ 200 150@ 200 
oss carignshanaad 125 140@ 160 350@ 400 30” $35 @ 40 
Se . ree M @ 600 | 8@ 21 
Oedar sawed.............. ‘ a 300@ 400 20” 3 @ 14 
Gypress, Split...... 7x24 * 1800@ 2000 500s 650 11,00 @ 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


1st. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 


2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 


3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 
which you can have for writing. 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 








THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


.CHICAGO.,, 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE. 


et a - 


HAND FORGED GRILLE, 





SIZE 5’ 0” x2’ 6”. 





For STEAM 
and HOT 
WATER 
HEATING. 


The best sys- 
tem for 
Public and 
Private Build- 
I-gs, Conserva- 
tories and 
Greenhouses. 
Economy of 
Fuel. Con- 
sumes all the 
Gas generated 
= from Hard or 
me °©6 Soft Coal. The 
most practical 


VANGE PATENT BOILE 





system on the 
market. 


VANCE BOILER WORKS, ‘*°GéNEVA! n. y. 


Catalogue free upon application. 


Drawing-Off.ce. 
Drawings rendered in line or 
color with reasonable despatch. 


ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect. 


USE THE NEW MODEL.’ .’. 
FOLSOZ,'S 


Patent Snow Guards, 


BECAUSE THEY DO NOT INJURE ROOFS. 


This is very important. Imitations that strain 
the slates are frequently substituted. 


What do you think of the Shull’s Patent 


Overhead Sash Pulley ? Our catalogue de- 
scribes it. 








FOLSOM SNOW GUARD COMPANY 


178 Devonshire St. - - BOSTON. 
100 Park Place - - NEW YORK. 

















For Yacht or Club House. 


Hardware Appropriate to 


its Surroundings 


has been a study with us. We 
have complete lines of Door and 
Window Trim in every School. 
We also produce in metal Archi- 
tect’s own designs, and will 
furnish Special or Proprietary 
Hardware in any School or for 
any purpose. ' 

Our No. 16 Catalogue is de- 
voted to Art Metal Work, and 
will be sent, on request, to all 
Architects who may not already 
have received it. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


9, 11, 13 MURRAY-ST., NEW YORK. 
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vy MANUFACTURER, 

y WILLIAM R. PITT, LOBBY OF ST. PAUL BUILDING, GEO. B. POST, 
/ COMPOSITE IRON WORKS. NEW YORK CITY. ARCHITECT. 
7. We call this our ‘‘ Composite” Folding Gate, because the pickets are usually made of steel and the sliding 

iyi 


sleeves are made of gun-metal. But this particular Gate is made entirely of bronze metal. The centre row of 


; sleeves are made fast, but the upper and lower rows of sleeves slide up and down on the bars as the Gate is 
y. opened or closed. The twisted bars are more onamental than the usual straight bars. 
This Gate is suitable for Bank and Office Buildings, and Safe Deposit entrances. Send to us for prices 
of Folding Gates, Railings, Grills, Lamps, Lanterns, Gates, and any kind of artistic metal work. ‘ 
? ] 









i CONSTABLE BUILDING 111 FIFTH AVE, N.Y. 
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Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabot’s Insulating and Deadening Ouilt. 


A scientific non-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 

mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 


Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 


Bloomer-Timms Co., Portian', Oreg., and Seattle, W:sh.; Clevelatd Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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PRINCIPAL MIHRAB [THE NICHE MARKING THE DIRECTION OF Mecca] OF THE JAMI Masvip, 


FATEHPUR SIKRI, INDIA. 
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— 1889 — 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 
MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


THE STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 
TEE CORON ITH CcoO., 


ILE MANUFACTURERS OF 





Wittarp L. Canper, } 


T. Manson, Gen’ Supt. 
H, Durant Cueerver, | 


MANAGERS, we "yy Hopcins , Sec’y. 





MEDAL FOR RUBBER INSULATION 


OKONITE WIRES, OKONITE TAPE, MANSON TAPE, CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— 1893 — 
WORLD'S FAIR, 


Ltd., 











A {Sharp Point can be kept on 
1 DIXON’S Grasrrire PENCILS every tinite.. 


+e They Write Smoothest and Last the Longest .... 


If not familiar with them mention American Architect and Building News, and send 
16 cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY - ° JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


peri Door and Shutter Co., Pevineees 








Patent Improved 


Perisions , FLEXIFOLD SPECIALTIES. “*“*7,,., .,. 


Simple in constructior. Easy to operate. No springs, weights or cords. 


Main Office; WORCESTER, MASS. catalogue 


SAV Ug HAVES all Noe 


Tl- 87 AVE. UH WET NEW YORK. 


““— FIRE - PROOF CONSTRUCTION fe 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Honses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 





Send for illustrated — New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 























BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he Sest metal Lath on 


tne Marxet. 

ACME METAZL CORNER STRIF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 





























ONE 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S HAS STOOD 
BEST TRIED GUARANTEED THE TEST 
BRANDS IN ic OF TIME 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE AND WEAR 











Ic OR IX 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best Wo rking Quality of Steel. 


Made Solely J, M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland and Columbus, Ohie 
HITCHINGS & CO., 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS _....1ceceumm. 


and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 





Established 50 years 





The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N. Y. CITY. 


NEW ENCLAND 
a FELT ROOFING 
nae Foe WORKS, 


1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 

{neorporated Originators of Felt Roof- 
~Ii865'q> ing in New England. 

fapitals _ $ 60.000. Inventors and only Manu- 


facturers of the Celebrated 
BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Levi Lwin Liourt.Prest 
Cex™ C. DAVIS, Trene x. 








1-63 ILUINO!S SI 


LY al 


SS | CHICAGO ILL | 











RENAISSANCE FIREPLACES. 
Berne No. 1 or a SERIES OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
ODDS AND ENDS 


FORTY GELATINE PRINTS. 
$5.0Copy. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Heliotype Printing (o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 





ESTABLISHED 1[872. 


e PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR- LITHOGRAPH. 
@ | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 

e | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 
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JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank H11] Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 


{ Y.; McKim, Mead « 
REFERENCES: Phew N_Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R. M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 





ASPHAL MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


ROOFING »° PAVING 





WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS,’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 

2. No regrinding, therefore not coustantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 

3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids, 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadeiphia, Chicago, Boston. 











STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
STEEL ROLLING SHUTTERS 
STEEL ROLLING PARTITIONS 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole Mfrs. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


KINNEAR'S 


Write for Catalogue. 














LHABERSTROH AND SON: 
NTERIOR DECORATORS AND PAINTERS 


9 Park St: Cor Beacon x 
Boston Mass- Tapestry-Leather As 
Bad 5, Wwjaic Effects. <<, ~ 








Send 
for 
Samples. 






: a _ - 
SAMSON SPOT CORD 

You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 

warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 








FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY - New YORK. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


=. 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 
7-8 inch thick. 
Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 


esigns & Estimates on applica 
tion. Established 1867. 











wn 
VEVN 
LORS 

pr Soo 





F. W. DEVOE & CO. 


(Established 1852.) 


Fulton St., cor. William, New York. 
No. 176 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Pure Ready-mixed Paints. 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments, ‘Tney are not 
“Chemical,”’ “Rubber,” “Patent,” or 
“Fireproof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil, 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 
Illustrated Catalogue of Engineers’ and 


Architects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 
Tilustrations, on request. 








White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 











f 


W. § J. Sloane 


having established a special 


Department of Decoration 


are now prepared to undertake the decorating and fur- 
nishing of residences and buildings. 











An exclusive stock of domestic and imported 
Carpets, Rugs, Wall Papers, Textile Fabrics, Furniture, 
Curtains, etc., together with fine examples of Ceiling 
and Wall Decoration in color and relief, Cabinet Work, 
Leaded Glass, etc., is offered for inspection. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED 
WORK EXECUTED PROMPTLY 


Broadway s§ loth Street 


NEW YORK 























80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 D+vsigns of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAw ENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, ttc, Ltc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 


T. W. JONES, Manufacta. er, 
18 FLETCHER StT., NEw YORK. 


JIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Pace Ilus*roted © ~~" 
FREC. 
ALDINE MS 
Of Cort © “A Fede B° “th, 














MASON SAFETY TREAD 
IS USED IN 200 SCHOOL HOUSES 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO. 





Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @ BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway «- . = New York City. 
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INTERLOCKING } 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the social hall of 
the Fall River Line steamer 
“ Priscilla.” It takes the place of 
the mosaic tile formerly used on 
this boat, and is preferred be 
cause, in addition to its other mer 
its, it does not crack or come up. 
Cleans perfectly, shows no stains, 
is always bright and fresh, non- 
slippery, and sanitary in the high- 
est degree. Laid directly on the 
decks. The only tile for marine 
use. Call or write 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


New York .... . 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
0 ee 150 Lake St. 
St.Louis .... . 411 No,.3dSt 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St. 
London, W.C. . . A. L. Gibson, 20 


John St., Adelphi 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman, 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK City. 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
tN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














What will you Hardwood Floors? 


Are they scratched and heelmarked? 
Are there bare, worn places? 

Have they ugly stains? 

Do they appear dull and dingy? 
Are they hard to keep clean ? 

And being clean, still look dirty ? 





Ife, we can help you. Write us stating kind of 
woo. the floor is made of, how it was finished | 
and its present condition. We will send you ex- | 
plicit instructions and a copy of our booklet 

* WAXED FLoors;” it tells how to treat hardwood | 
floors, new or old. Address, Dept. F, 


BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A | 





[kA WING OFFICE. 


DRAWINGS 
Rendered in line or color with reasonable despateL 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT, 








Tue Berlin Iron Bridge Co. wishes it to 
be known that it has the good fortune to be 
“long” on certain sizes structural steel which 
will be found listed in their advertisement in 


another column. 


“STEAM PIPES, "THE PERFECT 
BOILERS, &c. &c. mses NON-HEAT-CONDUCTORS, 
APPLICATION SIMPLE Fe FELT-LIKE 
& INEXPENSIVE, “A & FIRE-PROOF. 
H.W. JONNGR ERO GOe 


«NEW YORK: ween ** ims ILADELPHIA - BOSTON 


ASBESTOS MATERIALS. LIQUID PAINTS & STAINS 
ROOFING MATERIALS, [48 steqg lev \Gn yaa 1) Vee 








To the Architect and Builder : ma 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 
you will use them because they are scientifically Seles artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made 


Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS CO0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 








Those who because of the general shortage | 
of such material find .heir work delayed would | 
do well to scan this list carefully, as it may | 
enable them to go on with their jobs. 








I ee =iles for the secure storage of 
z $ LEGAL « PAPERS 
are best made from SHEET STEEL as produced by the 


ia art Metal Construction Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE | JAMESTOWN, N. Y¥. 


MANUFACTORY 


: FIRE PROOF $ VERMIN PROOF 
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The American A ychitect 


and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
a quarterly - 18.00 

[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
tH Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 

or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City :— z 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
A gents at Large: 
P. Spokestield, 2u Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cc leveland, 0. 


Apventas Rates: For “ wants’? and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 





See last or next “Issue for the following 
advertisements : 
Carter’s Inks. 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & MeGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 








New Advertisements. 
A. P. LOMBARD & CO. (Boston, Mass.), Architect- 
ural Ornamentation. Cover 4. 





~ SAMPLES: ane SD CATALOGUES. __ 
Wn. —E. Burkhelder, Newport News, 

, desires coe and catalcgues . the 
building trades. 1259 





WANTED. 
OSITION. — Young man wishing position witha 
New York architect, where from small] beginning 
can work himself into a good position. Graduate, 
two years’ course of architecture in Brooklyn, with 
six months’ experience. References. Address “C.,” 
606 Temple Court, New York City. 1259 





WANTED. 
RAUGHTSMAN. —I need an all-round good 
draughtsman competent to take charge of office, 
work principally in churches and public buildings. 
R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1259 





WANTED. 

eo — Young man, graduate of Special 

Course in Architecture, Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, with several years’ experience in best Boston 
offices, and having studied and travelled in Europe, 
with also a large business and social acquaintance in 
Boston and other cities, would like position with 
architect, in Boston preferred, as assistant-draughts- 
man, at small salary; or with young architect ambi- 
tious of extending his business through my influence. 
References. ‘“‘ Ambitious,’’ care American Architect. 

1258 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


Pade on d spec Uice tions of any patents here mentioned 

gether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents,at W ashingty m, for 
Jive cents.) 


641,382. ELectric Lock. — Levi Goughenour and 
Charles B. MeCabe, Braddock, Pa. 

641,384. PNEUMATIC-DesPpaTcH TUBE. — Charles 
A. Gray, Kansas City, Kan. 

641,397. HinGr.—Friedrich Liedgens, Vohwinkel, 
rer. 

641.407. SASH-FASTENER. — Edward L. Schacht, 
Chicago, Ill. 

641.414. INCLINED ELEVATOR.—Fredrick S. Stew- 
ard, Kansas City, Mo. 

641,435. SLIDING-DooR LATCH.—Enos M. Clough, 
Lakeport, N. H. 

641,457. BENCH-VISE. — William H. Light, Leb- 
anon, Pa, 

641,468. STEAM OR HOT-WATER HEATER.—John 
A. Rathbone, Detroit, Mich. 

641,471. Door-Catcu. — Christian F, Scheel, 
Western, Neb. 

641,490. LIFTING-JACK.— Anton Bauer, Boyd, 
Ore. 

641,492. Door-SpPRING.—James H. Bodman, Clin- 
ton, Mass. 

641,499. Door-CHEecK.—Warren K. Crofford, New 
York, N. Y. 

641,520. WATER-CLOSET SysTEM.—Mathias Lauz 
and Along» L. Vaughan, Little Rock, Ark. 

641.525. SLATE MANTELPIECE.— Wm. J. Lewis, 
Birmingham, Eng. 

641,553. Loose-JoIntT SPRING - HINGE. — Louis 
H. Sholder, Cleveland, O. 


i oe) Yor estinate, 
NY METAL CEILING CO) 


IX 215" ST.» 131 AVE. 
_._ GANEDD NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 








Novel and 
Artistic Effects se. 


FOR oe RIOR WOODWORK OBTAINED 
BY THE OF 


HARRISONS’ 
Interior Decorative Stains. 


They are made in twenty-one shades, offering 
a variety suited to any scheme of decoration, 
A set of stained samples sent on application. 
HAREISON BROS, & CO., Ine. 
35th and Grays Ferry Road, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
117 Fulton St. 45 and 47 Lake St, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S DHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST,, CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 
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Invaluable 


TO THE 


<i Architect and Builder 


BERCER’S 


IN 


ARE g 


e i “Classified Designs” 
& METAL CEILINGS. 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, O. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


[ Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by ther regular correspondents, the edi- 
tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Akron, O.— The trustees of Buchtel College are 
considering the erection of three new buildings to 
replace the college building recently destroyed by 
fire; cost, about $100,000. 


Beloit, Kan.— Joseph Marshall, 1004 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka, is preparing plans for a Roman Catholic 
Church, to be erected here; cost, about $30,000. 


Blue Earth, Minn.—The Citizens’ Commercial] 
Union will build a canning establishment the com- 
ing season at a cost of $15,000. 


Bonaqua, Tenn. — Thompson, Gibel & Asmus are 
preparing plans for a $12,000 frame hotel to be 
built by Dean & Walker. 

Bricelyn, Minn.— Three blocks of brick and frame 
buildings are in the progress of erection and many 
more are planned for early spring. 


Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— It is stated that plans are being 
prepared for the erection of a $150,000 building to 
replace the central section of the Long Island 
College Hospital, at Henry and Pacific Sts, 

The three-story brick building at 167 Sands St., 
together with two adjoining buildings will be torn 
down to provide a site for the new Naval Y. M. C. 
A. building for which $50,000 has been donated by 
Miss Helen Gould, The structure will be 75’ x 100’, 
and five stories in height. 

Browns Valley, Minn.—A hotel to cost $12,000 to 
$15,000 is projected. 

Buffalo, N. ¥.—Senator G. A. Davis and Assembly- 
mau Hill have introdaced a bill into the legislature 
providing for the appropriation of $600,000 for an 
armory for the 65th Regiment. 

Cambridge, Mass.—A six-story brick and stone 
apartment-house will be erected in the epring at 
the corner of Massachusetts Ave. and Prentice St. 
after plans by H.D. Joll. It will be 58 x 120’, and 
will cost $125,000. 

Camden, Me.—C. P. Brown is to build a cottage 
to cost $12,000 at isleboro. 

Carlyije, 11].— Reports state that it has been voted 
to erect a school, to cost about $20,000 

Cartonia, N. C. — Reports state that a cotton-mill 
to cost $1,000,000 is to be built here. J. F. Love, 
G. A. Gray and the Gould family of New York, 
among others, are interested. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— Plans are being prepared by 
Josselyn & Taylor Co. for a building for the Home 
of the Friendless; cost, about $12,000, 


Chattanooga, Tenn,— The Acme Kitchen Furni- 
ture Co. will build a new plant, to cost $25,000. 

Chester, Pa. — Architect Frederick Wunder, 99 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., is preparing plans for 
improvements to the plant of the Hartman & Feh- 
renbach Brewing Co.; cost, $39,000. 

Chicago, I1l.— A. G. Morey has drawn plans fora 
$60,000 three-story stone apartment-house, 70’ x 
144’, to be erected at the corner of Jackson Boule- 
vard and Turner Ave., for A. D, Baldwin. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Thomas R. Bishop, Calumet Building, bas pre- 
pared plans for a $50,000 three-story pressed-brick 
and stone apartment house, 75’ x 152’, at the south- 
west corner of Vincennes Ave. and 46th, for A. R. 
Clark & Co., contractors. 

Cincinnati, O.—I1t is reported that the Muncie 
Glass Co, have purchased 13 acres of land in the 
northern part of this city, on which to erect a large 
glass-factory. Work on the buildings will begin 
g00n, 

It is stated that the Cincinnati Edison Electric 
Light Co. will erect a fireproof effice-buildizg in 
Government Sq., to cost about $100,000, 

The Watkins Laundry Machine Co. bave had Ar- 
echitects Boll & Taylor, 5th and Wa)nut Sts., pre- 
pare plans for a brick and stone factory, 80’ x 120’; 
cost, $30,000. 

Cleveland, O.— It is stated that a fifteen-story 
office-building wil) be erected on Euclid Ave., 10 
cost about $1.000,000. P. W. Ditto and Frank M. 
Kirk are said to be interested. 

Coatesville, Pa.—It is reported that an opera-house 
is to be built here and that $40,000 bas been sub- 
scribed for this purpose. 

Covington, Ky. — Architects Bol] & Taylor, bih & 
Wainut Sts., Cincinnati, O., have prepared plans 
for a four-story brick and stone factory, 50’ x 230/, 
for the Cambridge Tower Co.; cost, $20,000. 

Dell Rapids, 8. D.—The Lutheran Society has bad 
W. L. Dow, architect, of Sioux Falls, prepare plans 
for a stone church, 48 x 72’; cost, $7,000. 

Detroit, Mich.— Geo.D. Mason has prepared plans 
for a $6,000 residence for Robert Robertson, to be 
built on Burns Ave. 

Louis Kemper has prepared plans for a three- 
story flat building for Dr. J. D. Kennedy, 436 Cass 
Ave., to be 60’ x 96’, atone front. 

The R verside Garbage & Storage Co. have pur- 
chased two lots corner Congress and Case Sts,, and 
will erect a six-story brick building thereon, 5(’ x 
138’, for the accommodation of their businese. 

Mueller & Mildner are making sketch plans for 
a $30.000 opera house to be built on Jefferson Ave., 
on the Beller property, east of Belle Isle bridge, 
for Robert Stock. 

Mueller & Mildner are preparing plans for a 
$50,000 factory to be built near the city. 

Easthampton, Mass.— The West Boylston Co. is 
getting preliminary plans for the construction of 
an additional] mill to be at least 40’ x 3007, and 
four stories in height. The new mill will probably 
be built the coming season. 

Elkton, Md.—The Liberty Silk Co., of New York 
City, is endeavoring to make arrangements for the 
erection of a large branch silk factory bere. A 
stock company with a capital of $150,000 will be 
formed. 

Erie, Pa.—It is stated that McClure & Shacklett, 
proprietors of the Erie Pai) factory, which was 
recently destroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $40,- 
000, wil) rebuild at once. 

Frost, Minn. —S8. Pfeffer & Sons have nearly com- 
pleted a new elevator and will build two more in 
Faribault County the coming season. 

Geneva, N. ¥.— The trustees of Hobart College are 
stated to have adopted plans for a brick dormitory 
to be 30’ x 165’. 

Grand Rapids. Mich.—The Schlitz Brewing Co. 
contemplate the erection of a $15,000 building at 
the southwest corner of Canal and Rridge Sts. 
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HOLT & BUGBEE ‘ 
BLACKER & SHEPARD 
J.W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . 
~ A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. 

. B. POPE & CO. 
owl IN BEARSE & SONS co. 
JOHN M. WOODS & CoO. 
EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE : 
Cc. W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER C O. 
BE. G. BOND ° . 
PALMER, PARKE R & ( 0. 


J. F. POPE & SONS . ; . P 
W. P. RICE 

HUTCHINSON LUMBE R CO. . 
J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ¥ : Z 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. ° ° ‘ 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 


and will last for generations. Resists fire. Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last’50 to 75 years. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week; also write us for descriptive 


CALIFORNIA 


e Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. P ° . Lexirneton, MASs. 
‘ ae - O. WOODS & CoO. P ° ° ° . NATICK, “ 
na UNION LUMBER CO. . “ ‘ , “6 
* J. P. LANGMAID & SON . . ° . SALEM, 
S. B. BALKAM &CO.. ‘ ° ° . Hype PARK, 
| TAYLOR & GOODWIN CO. ° : . HAVERGILIL, 
o- | J. 8. BURT &CO. . ; ; : . MAarrapay, 
“ “ STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. » : . STOUGHTON, 
7 - | GEORGE DeWITT ° ° 2 . . No. Easton, 
* . F. W. LIBBY ° ° . ° P ‘ AMESBURY, 
” ss RICE & GRIFFIN ° e ‘ ‘ . WoORCESTER, 
BEVERLY, “ E. A. BLODGETT ° ° ° ° SPRINGFIELD, ‘“* 
SOMERVILLE, “ | BERLIN MILLS CO. . e ° . . PortTLanp, MAIN! 
Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. é e ° ° 3 @ 3ANGOR, wis 
MIDDLEBORO, 6s F. D. COOK LUMBER CO. ° ° ° e Nasuua, N. H. 


. WattHam, “ | 
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BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Maxwell's Gypsum Water Paint 


...» FOR WALLS. 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
Bright, Durable and 50 per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 
Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Holyoke, Mass.— Architect W. B. Reid is drawing 
plans for a four-story brick block for John O’Con- 
nell to be erected at the corner of Chestnut and 
Lyman Sts.; cost, about $25,000. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— John H. Stem, Ingalls Block, 
has made preliminary plans for the convention 
hall which will be built in this city. The plans 
eall for a building, 200’ x 300’, to cost $150,000. 

Architect Homer V. Place, 39 When Building, 
has prepared plans for'a two-story brick and frame 
dwelling, 35/ x 71’, to be erected at 1515 Delaware 
St., for Mary Knight; cost, $5,000. 

Johnstown, Pa —Itis reported that plans are being 
made for an addition to be built to the Cambria 
Steel Co.’s plant, to cost about $500,000, including 
machinery, etc. The offices of the company are at 
Philadelphia. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. — M. W. Roberts, 122 Main St., 
has prepared plans for the $10,000 building to be 
erected by the Knights of Pythias. Wm. Shakes- 
pir, Jr., Secy. 

Kansas City, Mo. —Schwarzchild & Sulzberger are 
having plans prepared for a six-story brick addi- 
tion, 150’ x 200’, to be built to their packing plant. 

Laconia, N. H. — The late Napoleon B. Gale, form- 
erly of this place, left to the city by will $10,000 
for a new town-hall and $10,000 for a new public 
library. 


=Ga— The Broughton « 2 


gk | I IXER 


For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 




















, ws Description and Prices on application..... 
iN 
cig W. D. DUNNING, 
—- 239 W. Water St. ees SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 


Manufacturers of 


Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Stiles and Rails. 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH. 
Office and Factory - - - ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 

Lansing, Mich. — A $15,000 dairy building will be 
erected by the Michigan Agricultural College. 

Lewisburg, Pa. — A $30,000 memorial library will 
be erected for the Presbyterian Church 

Louisville, Ky.—Kenneth McDonald, 319 W. Main 
St., has prepaied plans for a four-story brick addi- 
tion to a tobacco factory, for Harry Weissinger; 
cost, $25,000. 

Luverne, Minn.— W. E. E. Greene, architect, is 
preparing plans for a county jail, to cost about 
$10,000. | 

Lowell, N. C.—A cotton-mill with a capacity of 
3,000 spindles is to be built here. A company of 
which S. M. Robinson is one of the principal pro- | 
moters, is being organized for this purpose. 

Manchester, Ia.—The Congregational Society will | 
make extensive improvements to its chureh this | 
season, to cost about $7,000. 

Mayfield, Ky. — The Baptist Society eee | 
the erection of a new church at 8th and South Sts., 
to cost about $15,000. 

Millerville, Minn.— The Catholic Society contem- 
plates erecting a church, at a cost of $35,000 to 
$40,000. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Christensen Engineering 
Co is having plans prepared by O. C. Uehling, ar- 
chitect, for a power-house to be erected on Belle 
view and Park P1l., 38 x 100’, two stories; cost, 
$12,000. 

Van Ryn & De Gelleke, architects, are preparing 
plans for a brick church for Clymann, Wis., 44’ x 
94’, to cost $8,000. 

The Home for the Friendless will erect a new 
building on the present site of the institution, if 
the necessary funds can be raised. Plans have 
been prepared for a three-story building to cost 
$10,000. 

Harry W. Jones, architect, is preparing plans 
for a flat building to be erected on Hennepin and 
Lyndale Ave., on the ground now occupied by the 
Congregational Church. It will be 80’ x 124’, four 
stories and basement, of brick, stone and terra 
cotta; cost, $45,000 

The Gluck Brewing Co. has plans for additions 
to be made to their plant on Marshall] and 20th 
Ave., N. E.; cost, $50,000. 

The Surprise Clothing Co. will build a new store 
on Nicollet and 4th Sts. in the spring. 

The Metropolitan Music Co. is erecting a new 
store and studio building on 6th St. 
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Fron-Work, 





We have in Stock at East Berlin, Conn., 





about 10,000 tons of Beams, Channels, 





Angles, Plates, etc., as follows: ..... 





CHANNELS. I BEAMS. 
os. : 101 bars 3 inch 5% pounds per ft. 
g2 bars 3 inch 4 pounds per ft. 3 
- 210 “ 4 ad 7% ‘ 
Qa sé 4 +6 5 ly 110 6 5 ‘“ 9% “ 
16 5 6% , fame tae 12% 
igt & 7 4 15 
> ‘ ‘ 
219 5 116 * 8 « 17% ss 
176 7 9% “ ie; = ag 21 
ot bes io ™ 25 
yI 7 11\ “ 4 b | 
87 “. 12 “ 31% ‘ 
Q7 9 13 62 “ i2 a 40° “ 
rif 10 re ior 15 42 " 
i: a ) tis 50 
7 ( 
ite 10 42“ 15 “ 60 
l 12 a 20% a 100 or 20 + 05 ‘ 
eee se Os 0 OO 0 O82 OO CC OCL—_“INRM OEE ees see eee Oe 


In addition we also have all sizes on Angles both with even 


and uneven legs, from I 42124} in. 


to 626-2 j1n., and Plates from 6 


in to 6o0in in width. We also have a fair stock of Zee Bars, Tee 


Iron and special shapes. 


All of this material in lengths from 40 ft. to 50 ft. 
We can ship promptly, and should be pleased to receive your order. 
PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Works, 


No. 2 RAILROAD AVENUE - - 


- - EAST BERLIN, CONN. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











IRON 











Pronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 


Balconies and 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 


Sidewalk Lights. Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 

















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued. ) 
Lowry Hill Congregational Society will erect a 
new church this spring in Sunnyside. 
William Donaldson & Co. will make a large addi- 
tion to their store, Nicollet and 6th Sts., early in 
the season. 


Moline, I11.—The Moline Plow Co. will erect an 
eight-story warehouse at 14th St, and 3d Ave.; 
cost, abuut $100,000. 

New Orange, N. J.— The International League of 
Press Clubs’ Benevolent Association has come into 
possession of a tract of land here on which at a 
recent meeting it was decided to build a $20,000 
home for aged and indigent newspaper men. 


New Orleans, La.— Diboll & Owen, 137 Carondelet, 
are at work on plans for the annex to be built to 
the Home for Incurables, at a cost of about $30,000. 

An ordinance has passed directing the city en- 
gineer to prepare plans and specifications for a 
public market to be located on a plot of ground 
bounded by Orleans, St. Ann., Broad and White 
Sts. 

Newport, R. I. — Architect Ogden Codman, Jr., of 
New York City, has prepared plans for a th:ee- 
story summer residence to be erected on Brenton 
Ave., for Alfred M. Coates; cost, $30,000. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— Mr. Driggs, of this city, has 
introduced a bill into Congress appropriating $30,- 
000 for the purchase of a site and the constraction 
of a building for post-office uses in the 29th Ward 
of Brooklyn, comprising the old town of Flatbush. 


North Deering, Me.— Myron E. Moore, of Deer- 
ing, is drawing plans for a new church edifice to be 
erected by the Congregational Society in the 
spring. 

Omaha, Neb.— The Thomson-Houston Electric 
Light Uo. will build a two-story building on M St., 
South Omaha. It will be of brick and iron, fire- 
proof, and will cost $8,000. 


Paris, Tex.— The Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe will 
spend $40,000 in termina] improvements here this 
year. They will include a round-house and depot. 
C. F. W. Felt, chief engineer, Galveston. 


Peoria, Ill. — Architect Herbert E. Hewitt, 22 Ar- 
cade Building, has prepared plans for a two-story 
brick warehouse, 48’ x 170’, for Kinsey & Mahlen; 
cost, $7,000. 

Philade!phia, Pa.— Lit Bros. are arranging to 
make extensive alterations and improvements to 
their six-story department-store building at 709-13 
Market St.; cost, about $100,000. 

Pierson, Ill. — Architect B. B. Babcock, 5th and 
Eureka Sts., Decatur, has prepared plans for a 
50,000-bushel elevator, to be built for John Schroll. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Pittsburgh Brewing Co. will 
build a two-story brick engine-house on Sassafras 
St.; cost, $25,000. 

Portland, Me.— The Building Committee of the 
Woodfords Universalist Society have purchased a 
building site whereon they are arranging to eregt 
a church edifice in the spring. 

Providence, R. I.— At the annual meeting of the 
trustees of the Butler Insane Hospital held re- 
cently, definite plans were announced regarding 
the expenditure of the Weld Memoria) gift of $75,- 
000. This fund will be expended in the construc- 
tion of the Weld House, plans for which have 
been prepared by Architects Hoppin & Ely. Opera- 
tions will begin in the spring. 

Red Wing, Minn.— The Charles Becher Lumber 
Co. have decided to rebuild their saw-mill, which 
was recently destroyed by fire, at a cost of about 
$35,000. 

Richmond, Va.— Charles E. Hunter is having Ar- 
chitect Albert F. Huntt, 1301 E. Main St., prepare 
plans for a brick and stone warehouse, to cost 
$12,000. 

Rochester, N. Y.— The Almshouse Committee of 
the Monroe County Board of Supervisors will build 
a $100,000 hospital on the site of the old one. 


Rockford, Ill. — It is stated that the Rockford 
Brewing Co. have let the contract for a $40,000 
addition to its plant. 


— N. ¥.—Bruce Price, 1133 Broadway, New York, 

as made plans for a building to be built at Prest- 
dential Park for the Marian Osborne Home for 
Women. It will be 60’ x 300’, four stories high, 
and will cost approximately $500,000. 


Salt Lake, Utah.—It is reported that the Oregon 
Shore Line Railway Co. will soon begin the erec- 
tion of a new railway plant at Pocatello, Idaho. 
The plant will necessitate the erection of build- 
ings costing about $400,000. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Architect G. W. Percy, 532 
Market St., has prepared plans for an eleven-story 
fireproof office-building, to be erected at the corner 
of California and Montgomery Sts.; cost, about 
$400,000. 

Shrewsbury, Mass. — Architect Wm. H. Harvey, 
of Worcester, has prepared plans for a new alms- 
house. The proposed building is to be of wood, 32/ 
x 40’, with a large ell, the structure throughout 
being two stories. 

Sioux City, Ia.— The Sioux City Brewing Co. will 
enlarge its stock house and bottling factory; cost, 
about $200,000. 








PASSAIC ROLLING MiLL CO., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
4 inches 


Steel Beams =~ 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 
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(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Spokane, Wash.— Our Lady of Lourdes Catholic 
Society proposes to erect a church on Riverside 
Ave., to cost about $75,000. It will be in the form 
of a cross, 120’ x 180’, with seatings for 3,000. 

St. Paul, Minn. — Architect William Kingeley is 
preparing plans for a three-et’y preseed-brick and 
terra-cotta store and flat building, 38 x 70’, to he 

“erected on 3d St. and Smith Ave., for George W. 

[ Bealz; cost, $18,000. 

A. F. Gauger, architect, is preparing plane fora 
frame flat to be erected on alnut St., for A, 

T Schulz; cost, $5,000. 

Walla Walla, Wash.—The Interior Department 
at Washington is having plans prepared for new 
cells at the penitentiary; cost, $24,000. 

Wapello, Ia.—H. W. Zeidler, architect, of Musca- 
tine, wili prepare the plans for the new building on 
the county poor farm; cost, $10,000. 

Waterloo, Ia. — J. H. Miller, of Cedar Rapide, bas 
bad plans prepared by Murpby & Ralston, arcbi- 
tects, of this city, for a three-story pressed-brick 
building, 44’ x 80’; cost, $10,000. 

E. F. Cowin bas had plans prepared by Murphy & 
Ralston, architects, of thie city. for a two-story 
frame dwelling, 46’ x 65’; cost, $13,(00. 

Watertown, Mass.— Charles Brigbam is preparing 

lans for a new bank building for the Unicn 
Market National Bank. The structure will be 
erected on the site of the present building, than 
which it will be 20 feet wider. 

Wilmington, Md.—It is stated that the Polish 
Catholic Society will erect a new church here. 

Worcester, Mass. — Architect John P. Kingston is 
making plans for a two-and-one-balf story irsme 
dwelling to be erected on W. Boylston St.; cost, 


5,000. 

Builders have begun to estimate on the propcsed 
new brick, stone and iron high-school] building to 
be erected at the south end from plans by Archi- 
tects Frost, Briggs & Chamberlin of this city; cost, 


10,000. 

J. W. Bishop Co. has been awarded the contract 
to put in nev. store fronts and make other altera- 
tions to the Walker Building from plans by Archi- 
tect Geo. H. Clemence: cost, $13,000. 

Architect Geo. H. Clemence has awarded the 
contract for a two-and-one-balf story frame resi- 
dence on William St. for the West Side Land Co. 
to W. E. Putnam, 13 Cypress St.; cost, $6,000 

Architects Fuller & Delano are preparing plans 
for a stable to be built in the rear of Dix St. for 
Otis E. Putnam. The stable will be of wood and 
about 38/ x 64’; cost. $5,000. 

J. W. Chapman, Boston, is drawing plans for a 
brick building for the Woman's Club; cost, about 
$75,000. 

Architect J. W. Patston bas finished plans fora 
new brick power-house for the New England Elec- 
tric Ry. Co. at Templeton. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — Saratoga Ave.,s w cor. Decatur 
St., 3 three-st’y bk. flats, 22/ x 55’; $18,000; 0., Otto 
Singer, 671 Macon St.; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Trout- 
man St. P 

Fifty-sizth St., nr. 4th Ave., 3 four-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 30’ x 70’: $39,000; 0., Rose Ulrich; a,, Jhcmas 
Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St. 

Detroit, Mich.— W. Fort St., three-st’y & base. bk. 
& st. aparts., 53’ x 130’, slate roof, steam; $25,(00; 
o., Lathrop Estate, 14 Newberry Building; a., Jos. 
V. Gearing. 

Newark, N. J.— Seventh St., nr. Springfield Ave., 
three-st’y fr. flat; $5,000; 0., Louis Mahi; a., Alfred 
Peter. 


New York, N. Y¥.— First St., nr. 1st Ave., six-st’y 
& base. bk. flat & store, 25/ x 144’ 8//; $40,000; o., 
B. A. Klein, 125 E. 120th St.; a., G. F. Pelham, 503 
Fifth Ave. 

Park Row, cor. Baxter St., seven-st’y bk. & et. 
store & flat, 30’ x 85’ 10’’; $80,000; o., David Finelite, 
864 Lexington Ave, 

Thompson St., Nos. 26-28, eix-st’y bk. flat, 39/7" 
x 82/2/'; $40,000; o., R. W. Marasco, 278 Mott St.; 
a.. A. G. Rechlin, St. James Building. 

Thompson St., Nos. 170-172, 4 six-st’y bk. flats & 
stores, 25’ x 87’ 3/7; $100,000; o., Michael Rofrano, 
71 James St. 

First St., nr. 1st Ave., 3 six-st’y & base. bk. flats 
& stores, 25’ x 111’; $112,000; o., B. A. Klein, 125 E. 
120th St. 

W. Thirty-ninth St., No. 436, six-st’y bk. flat & 
store, 25’ x 86’; $25,000; o., B Klein, 35 Nassau 
St.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible House. 

. Twenty-first St., Nos. 218-220, seven-st’y bk. 
& st. apart., 46/ x 92’; $75,000; o., Boehm & Boebm, 
35 Nassau St.; a., Geo. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth Ave. 

Madison St., No. 377, six-st’y & base. bk. flat & 
store, 25’ x 94/ 10/7; $23,000; o., Lowenfeld & Prager, 
115 Broadway. 

Grand St., Nos. 451-455, 2 seven-st’y bk. flats & 
stores, 31’ x 72/ 9’; $70,000; o., Mandel, Maran, 
Makroweky, 1015 Third Ave. 

E. Thirteenth St., Nos. 243-247, 2 seven-st’y bk. 
flats, 33’ 9" x 90’; $100,000; o., Abraham Silverson, 
236 E. 6lst St.; a., Schneider & Herter, 46 Bible 
House. 

Chrystie St., Nos. 145-147, six-st’y bk. flat & store, 
43/7" x 53’ 3/7; $35,000; o., Adolph Schlessinger, 60 
Rivington St. 

£. Broadway, » w cor. Rutgers St., six-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 41’; $25,000; o., Jacob Fischel, 216 Clin- 
ton St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 
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or Springs. 


KENNEY FLUSHOMETER 


An ingenious device for flushing water-closets. Takes the place of noisy 
and dirty overhead flush-tanks. It has passed the experimental period; 
can be adapted to conform to almost every conceivable requirement, and the 
only system that will operate successfully at all times one or any number of 
closets under the varying conditions of water pressure. 


SIMPLE, SURE AND SANITARY 


I 





No Cup Leathers 








Applicaton of T H E KEN N EY 


Flushometer. 


Endo:sed and Specified by Leading Architects in all Sections of the Country. 
Write for Catalogue and List of Installations. 





72-74 Trinity Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Co., 


Patented, 





“IMITATIO 





tions. 






» May Zo, 
No. 591,588, Oct. 12, 1897 
All manufacturers, sellers or 


by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


««Monarch”? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


THE SINCEREST 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” 


The success of our ‘‘ Monarch’’ Automatic Instantane= 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
To protect the public, and our own interests, we give 
NOTICE! We believe all forms of water heaters now manufact- 
ured, in which the flow of gas to the burner is controlled 


——— 
by variations of water pressure in the heater, are infringements on one or 
more of the following patents, which are owned by this company: 


No. 584,326, Jun, 15, 1897 No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 
No. 563,275, May 25, 1897 No. 601,426, Mar, 29, 1898 
No. & 5, May 25, 1897 No, 608,540, Aug, 2, 1898 


No, 608,972, Aug. 9, 1898 


users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights under the patents 
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(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 


Richmond Hill, L.1., N. ¥.—/amaica Ave., 2 two- 
st’y bk. flats & stores, 25’ x 65’; $12,000; o., Rich- 
mond Hill Improvement Co.; a., Th. Engelhardt, 
905 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


St. Lovis, Mo. — McPherson and Lake Sts., three- 
st’y bk., & st. flate, 50/x 65’; $12,000; 0o., Charter 
Oak Investment Co.; a., A. B. Ridington. 


Toledo, O.—Eight-st’y bk. apart., 60’ x 150’, asphalt 
roof, steam; $100,000; a., Hall & Bellows. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. — Callowhill and Mellon St., 
three-st’y & base. bk. & st. apart., 42’ x 50’, steam; 
$16,000; o., Frank Stewart; a., L. A. Raisig. 


CHURCHES. 


Freeport, L. 1I., N. Y. — One-st’y fr. church; $6,000; 
o., Freeport R. C. Church; a., Ingle & Almirall, 12 
E. 23d St., New York. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 

New York, N. Y.— W. Lighty-first St., Nos. 15-17, 
five-st’y bk. club-house, 50’ x 91’ 87; $100,000; o. 
American Geograpbical Soc., 11 W. 29th St. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

New York, N. Y.— Broadway, 120th to 121st Sts., 
five-st’y bk. & st. school, 100” 6’ x 201/ 10/7; $350,000; 
o., Trustees of Teachers College, W. 120th St.; a., 
Josselyn, Howells & Stokes, 100 William St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Seventy-first St., 8 e cor. 2d 
Ave., three-st’y bk. school, 60’ x 172’; $138,900; o., 
City of New York; a., C. B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & 
Park Ave., New York. 

Meserole Ave., 0 8, bet. Lorimer & Guernsey Sts., 
four-st’y bk. public school, 68’ 9/’ x 200’, slate & tile 
roof, steam; $210,000; 0., City of New York; a., C. 
B. J. Snyder, 59th St. & Park Ave., New York. 

FACTORIES. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. — Creamer St., n e cor. Otsego St., 
one & two-story bk. machine shop, 110’ x 200’, tar 
& gravel roof, steam heat; $35,000; o., Philip H. 
Gill, 82 Third Pl.; a., L. H. Horman, 

W. Fifteenth St., nr. Mermaid Ave., two-st’y bk. 
factory rear, 80’ x 65’,gravel roof; $6,000; o., Ignatz 
Frischman, Surf Ave., nr. W. lith St.; a., Oscar 
Lowisun, 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 

Tenth St., nr. 2d Ave., two-story bk. factory, 
62’ x 45’, steam heat; $38,000; 0., John M. Huber, 
291 Sterling P1. 

Bryant St., nr. Henry St., one-st’y iron shop, 73/ 
4// x 213’ 3/7, cement roof; $10,000; o., J. B. Robin- 
son, 56 Beaver St., New York; a., Milliken Bros., 
11 Broadway, New York. 


Chicago, Ill.— W. North Ave., cor. Hayne Ave., 
three-st’y bk. office-building & factory, 50’ x 100/; 
$12,000; 0., Paul Schulte; a., Benes & Kutsche. 

Marietta, O.— One & three st’y bk. & corrugated- 
iron wagon-factory buildings, asbestos roof, steam; 
$35,000; 0., Ohio Valley Wagon Co.; a., E. C. G. 
Holmboe, 

New York, N. Y.— Suffolk St., cor. of Delancey, 
sic-st’y bk. shop, 22/ 3” x50’; $16,000; o., I. Smith, 
81 Suffolk St.; a., Fred. Ebeling. 

First Ave., Thirty-eighth and Thirty-ninth Sts., 
to East River, three-st’y bk. & st. power-house, 
197’ 6’ x 272’ 6/7; $809,000; 0. & a., Edison Electric 
Ill. Co., 55 Duane St. 

W. Fiftieth St., No. 211, two-st’y bk. factory, 
23’ x 96’: $6,500; G. G. R. Wendel, 121 E. 83d St.; a., 
F. M. Wright, 149 Broadway. 

E. Forty-seventh St., Nos. 303-307, four-st’y bk. 
brewery, 50’ x 76’; $50,000; o., H. Clausen & Son 
Brew Co., 309 E. 47th St. 

Water St., Nos. 673-79, three-st’y bk. & st. wagon- 
factory, 70’ x 71’; $17,000; 0., J. Kramer & Son: a 
Charles Rentz, 153 Fourth Ave. 

E. Eighteenth St., No. 10, eight-st’y bk. factory, 
24’ 6" x 88’; $160,000; o., J. J. McCaffery, 412 E. 
52d St.; a., Henri Fouchaux, 162d St. & Broadway. 

E. EFightieth St., No. 223, five-st’y bk. factory, 22/ 
4/" x 92’ 2/'; $18,000; 0., Thos. Nugent, 321 W. 64th 
St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 217 W. 125th St. 


’ 





ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT, 


Automatically operated by water or 
sewage. 


Drains Sanitary Fixtures in Basements of 
Buildings, Flat and Low Level Districts. 


HIGHEST REFERENCES, 


ADAMS SEWAGE LIFT CO., 
Stephen Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA . . PA, 


Also of London, Glasgow, Dublin. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE, 


(Factories Continued.) 


Jamesville, N. C.—Two-st’y bk. cotton mill, 75/ 
x 200’, tin roof; $10,000; o., The Alpha Cotton Mills 
Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Helen St., Nos. 3083-85, one- 
st’y bk. ice-plant, 28/ 10’ x 67’; $9,000; o., Samuel 
Berryman’s Sons. 

Thirtieth St. and Schuylkill River, bk. & iron 
planing mill, 824” x 85’, boiler-house, 15’ x 80’; 
$6,000; o., Franklin A. Smith; b., Armstrong & 
Printzenhoff. 

HOSPITALS. 

Newberry, Mich.— Two two-st’y bk. hospital build- 
ings, 40’ x 80’ & 40’ x 50’, metal roof, steam; $40,000; 
o., Insane Asylum; a., Charleton, Gilbert & Demar, 
Marquette. 


(Continued on page xiv.) 





COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 





[At Duluth, Minn.) 

Plans will be received by the Building and Grounds 

Committee of Duluth Public Library until Febru- 

ary 5th, fora library building, to cost $50,000. W. 
M. HUBBARD, Chmn. 1258 

—- 


(At Rutherford, N. J.) 
Plans are invited until February 10th, for a new 

school-building, to cost $42,750. BOAKD OF EDU- 

CATION. 1258 








PROPOSALS. 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Port Washington, Wis.) 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 
until February 25, for the construction of a $40,- 
000 court-house. COUNTY COMMISSIONERS. 
1260 
\Y YMNASIUM. 
[At Lincoln, Neb.} 
Bids will be received by the University of Ne- 
braska until February 15, for a stone and brick 
armory and gymnasium, to cost $25,000. G. H. 
ELLSWORTH, Supt. of Construction. 1259 





OURT-HOUSE. 

[At Blue Ridge, Ga.) 

Sealed proposals will be received until March Ist 

for the erection of a court-house building. T. G. 
WILSON. 1260 


ANITARIUM. 
|At San Antonio, Tex.) 
Sealed bids will be received until February 6th, 
for a sanitarium to be erected at Hot Sulphur Wells 
Park. ALFRED GILES, 114 W. Houston St. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 
88 Beekman St., 


NEW YORK, N.¥. 


The Primo 
Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 


el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick 
el-plated Chain 
Hardwood Pull 
and Brass Floor 





Flange. 





Copyrighted, 1897. 


Copy of Circular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 








WATER RADIATORS 


For HOT 
Full Water-Way. Guaranteed not to Stick. 
THE OHIO BRASS AND IRON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








PROPOSALS. 
OTEL. 
[At Shreveport, La.) 
Sealed bids will be received until February 10th, 
for the erection of a hotel and store building. 
SAENGER BROS. 1259 


NHURCH. 
[At Youngstown, O.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until February 
15th, for a church for St. Columbia’s parish. W. P 
GINTHER, Akron, O. 1259 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P 
M. on the ist day of March, 1900, and then opened, 
for the construction (except heating apparatus) of 
the extension of the U.S. Post-office Building at 
Columbus, Ga., in accordance with the drawings and 
specification, copies of which may be had at this office 
or at the office of the Custodian at Columbus, Ga., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1258 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., January 18, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. On the 28th day of February, 1900, and then 
opened, for the erection and completion of a toilet 
outhouse for the U. S. Post-office, Custom-house, 
ete., at Jacksonville, Florida, in accordance with 
drawings and specification, copies of which may be 
had at the discretion of the Supervising Architect, 
by applying to this office, or to the Custodian of the 


building. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising 
Architect. 1258 
HURCH. 


|At Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Bids are wanted until February 15, for a church 

for St. Peter’s Catholic Society; cost, about $22,000 
REV. N. M. ZIMMER, pastor. 1259 


ESKS, ETC. 
At Havana, Cuba. 
The Military Governor of Cuba invites bids until 
February 15th, for supplying one or more lots of 
schoo)-desks, book-cases or closets, chairs, teachers’ 
desks, clocks, etc., for the public schools of the 
Island. ADNA K. CHAFFEE, Chief of Staff 
1258 
FFICERS’ QUARTERS. 
[At West Point, N. Y.] 
West Point, N. Y., January 13,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals, in triplicate, will be received here until 
February 13, 1900, for construction of officers’ 
quarters, as per plans. Address Q. M., U.S. M.A. 
1258 


JIGH SCHOOL. 


[At Fremont, Neb.] 

Sealed bids will be received by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the Independent Schoo] District of Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, until February 6, 1900, for the 


M. E, REYN- 





1258 


erection of a high school building. 
. OLDS, Sec. of Board. 


1258 
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OME Portland Cements may show a high tensile strength 





at a short period 


and yet be so defective that the work done with them will disintegrate with 
age. This is due to imperfect composition. The Dyckerhoff brand is inva- 
riably of correct chemical composition and the work done with it is invariably 


strong and absolutely durable. 




















Iris vYoURS 


f you have the am- 
bition to master it. 
If you have a thor- 
ough knowledge of 
your trade or busi- 
ness you will succeed init. You study 

‘after hours ” and we guarantee to fit you 
to fill the highest places through 


EDUCATION BY MAIL 


in Electrical, Mechanical, Steam, Mining, 
and Civil Engineering; Metallurgy, Art, 
Architecture, Practical Newspaper Work, 
English Branches, Stenography, Machine pent 
Design and Mechanical Drawing. Low price; easy 
terms. Mention subjects interested in when writing to 


The United Correspondence Schools, 
154, 156, 158 Fifth Ave., New York, for Catalogue 12. 



























E IS EQUAL TO MY Mf 














The New System 
OF EDUCATION 
Architecture 


Architectural Drawing; 
Steam, Electrical. Mechan- 
ical; Civil and Mining 
Engineering; Drawing; 
Surveying; Chemistry; 
Plumbing; Book- Perr 5 
Shorthand; Englis 
Branches 


TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Over 50 Courses 

We have helped thousands to better positions 

and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 

| the subject in which you are interes 

| THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 

Box 986, Scranten, Pa. 





























TNELSS N Co, 77 
WHOLESALE LP sss 
VERANDA fowwitns 


ARVED 
BALUSTERS, REAPITALS 


DETAIL WORK A SPECIALTY ~ | 

COLUMNS BORED OR BUILT UP 
—= WRITE FOR PRICES Any Size Furnished up to =. 
AND CATALOGUE. 24 In. Diameter and 24 Ft. Long -— nee 


CARVED WOOD 
MOULDINGS . .. 


For Interior Finish 
















































AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 





gaece New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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SEA AIR ..... 





a, 


>> 


: 
A ¥ 
a Tries the quality of paint. A paint that will stand sea exposure i 
is safe anywhere. ¥ 
@ ZINC WHITE . i 
A Is the only tite pigment that will enable paints to resist salt air. : 
e Zinc White is the one white pigment that makes paints durable ¥ 
” anywhere, 3 
, vt 
, Tw H : 
a Interesting Trentines,~ The New Jersey Zinc Company, \ 
, -iot Paint pac reel z ¥ 
v * Paints in Architecture,” so | 
4 Sent free on request. % / j Broadway, New York. ¥ 
ht he he he he a 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIG ENCE. 


(Hotels Continued.) 
Brooklyn, N. Y¥. — Bushwick Ave., cor. Conway St., | Indianapolis. Ind.— N. Delaware St., three-st’y 
three-st’y fr. hotel, 60’ x 100/, steam; $30,000; o., st. & bk. Young Ladies Home Building, 44 x 100’, 
Soringfield Breweries Co., 409 High St., Holyoke, | | asphalt roof, steam; $25,000; o., W. H. Ballard; a., 








HOTELS. — 


Mass.; a., F. Holmberg, 1153 Myrtle + "6. D. A. Bohlens & Son. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass. — Commonwealth Ave., nr. Chestnut 
Hill, 24-st’y bk. dwell., 47’ x 67’, pitch roof, steam; 
$25,000; o., W. A. Stetson; a., E. L. Clark. 

Bicknell St., No. 9, 24-st’y fr. dwell. 36’ x 48’, 
pitch roof, hot water; $8,500; o., Grace E. Churcb- 
ill; a. & b., Frank E. Churchill. 

York St., nr. Glenway St., two-st’y fr. dwell. , 26/ 
x 50’, pitch roof, furnace; $6,500; o., J. S. Me- 
Laren. 

Hancock St., No. 225, 2)-st’y bk. dwell., 23’ x 50’, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., W. W. Whittemore; 
b., J. A. Cruickshanks. 

Ceaterville, Ia.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 41’ x 54’, pitch 
roof, hot water; $5,000; a.,G. W. Payne & Son. 

Chicago, I1l.— Paulina St., nr. Sunnyside Ave., 
two-st’y bk. dwell., 33’ x 46’, piteh roof, hot water; 
$7,000; o., T. F. Washburn; a., John Morrell. 

One Hundred and Thirty-seventh St.,nr.7th Ave., 
6 three-st’y bk. & st. dwells., 18’ x 67” & 19’ x 67’; 
$120,000; o. & b., Charles D. Pickens; a., John 
Hauser, 

Eighty-fourth St., n s, 100’ w West End Ave., 6 
five-st’y bk. dwells., 177 & 16’ x 58’ 8" & 55’; $90,000; 
o., Matthews & Eppenstein, 442 Columbus Ave. 

Douglas Park Boulevard, nr. 12th St., two-st’y 
st. & bk. dwell., 37’ x 60’, hot water; $10,000; a., 
Frank Randak. 

Hermitage Ave., nr. Wilson Ave., two-st’y bk. & 
st. dwell., 32’ x 50’, pitch roof, hot water; $8,0(0; 
o., D. G. Ramsay; a., Morrison Hi. Vail. 

Columbus, 0.— King Ave., 2}-st’y bk. dwell., 38’ x 
47’, slate roof, furnace; $5,000; o., E. G. Blakiston. 

Danbury, Ia.—Three-st’y fr. dwell]., 32’ x 40’, pitch 
roof, hot water; $5,000; o.. M. D. Card; a., W. J 
Keith, Lumber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Detroit, Mich. — Zleventh St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
32’ x 58’, pitch roof; $13,000; o., Chas. B. Ward. 

Concord Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell., 60’ x 65’, pitch 
roof, furnace; $5,000; a., Thomas B. Coughlan. 

| Dixon, 111.— Two-st’y fr. dwell., 40/ x 52’, piteh 
roof, hot air & water; $5,000; o., ‘Dr. O. B. Block- 
man; a., M. H. Vail. 


Dubuque, Ia. — Two-st’y redst. & fr. dwell., slate 
roof, steam; $6,500; o., Miss Porter; a., J. Spencer. 
Florence, Ala. —Two-st’y fr. dwell., 45’ x 60’, slate 
roof, furnace; $12,000; o., Paul Hodges; a., Golucke 
& Stewart. 
Flushing, L. I., N. ¥. — 2}-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 46’; 
.000; 0o., Robert Jacob; a., S. Edson Gage, 8 
Union Sq., New York. 

Grant Park, I1l.—Two-st’y fr. dwell., 32/ x 497, 
pitch roof, hot water; $8,000; o., G. M. Bennett; 
a., Morrison & Fuller. 

ope am ty City, N. J.— Boulevard, two-st’y & base. bk. 

20’ x 40’; $4,500; o., Mr. Perino; a., Geo. A. 


Fiess 
ne ~ ios 2}-st’y fr. dweil.; $5,000; a., John 
T. Rowland 
Ninth St., ‘nr. Jersey Ave., five-st’y bk. dwell., 25/ 
x 86’; $17,000; 0., J. Reed; a., Albert Beyer, 2d Na- 
tional Bank Building, Hoboken. 

Kansas City, Mo. — Zighteenth and Summit Sts., 
three-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 40’ x 62’, slate roof, hot 
water; $12,000; 0, J. M. Bryne; a., Stroeh, Brown 
& German. 

Lawrence, L. I., N. ¥. — Two-st’y bk. & fr. dwell.; 
$25,000, o., H. Herbert Porter, Jr.,31 Nassau St.; 
oo aed & Chapman, 44 W. 34th St., New York, 





Mamaroneck, N. Y.— 2h-et’y fr. dwell.; $12,000; 
o., Mr. Clark; a., Geo. A. Freeman, 27 E. 20th St. 
Marshalltown, Ia. — Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell., 32’ 
x 50’, hot air; $5,000; o., H. B. Miller; a., Prescott 

& Co. 

Milwaukee, I11.— Two-st’y bk. dwell., 40’ 150’,x 
steam, $9,000; 0., Bueming & Dick, 1201 Pabst 
Building. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Harvard and Sizth Stés., 2}- 
st’y bk. & st. dwell., 36’ x 42’, slate roof, hot water; 
$10,000; 0o., Christopher Birkhofer; a., Carl F. 
Struek. 

New York, N. Y.—Southern Boulevard, nr. Decatur 
Ave.,6 three-st’y fr. dwells., 20’ x 80’; $60,000; o., 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued. ) 
Thomas W. Miles, Bedford Park; a., Arthur Boeh- 
mer, 751 Tremont Ave. 

Park Hill, 24-st’y & base. fr. & st. dwell., 33’ x 

46'; $8,500; o., Lloyd I, Seaman, 148 Reade St., New 
York City; a., A. J. Van Suetendale, New York 
City. 

Ocean Side, L. I, N. VY. — Station Baldwins, three- 
st’y fr. dwell., 32x 90’; $10,000; o. & b., W. Hum- 
phrey, t en a., 8. Gifford Slocum, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

Park Ridge. N. J.— Ridge Ave., two-st’y fr. dwell., 
27! x 52’; $6,000; o., S. A. Avery; a.. Chas. H. Me- 
Afee, 26 Charles St., New York, N. Y 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Woodbine Ave., ur. 59th St., 
2 three-st*y st. & bk. dwells.; also Sherwood Are., 
nr. Lancaster Ave., three-st’y st. & bk. dwell., 434’ 
x 44/; total cost, $19,090; o., Wendell & Smith, 
Overbrook; b., Milton Young; a., Keen & Mead. 

Pittaburgh, Pa. — /rwin Ave., two-st’y bk. & st. 
dwell., slate roof, hot water; $15,000; o., F. Maul; 
a., Topp & Craig. 

ny » N. Y¥.—2}-st’y fr. dwell., 40’ x 50’; $7,000; o 

. Douglass; a., Wallace & Gage, 3 Union Sq. 

Mi seb L. I., N. Y. —2h-st’y fr. dwell.; 
$25,000; 0., George Sard, Albany; a., Grosvenor 
Atterbury, 20 W. 34th St. 

St. Louis, Mo. — King’s Highway and Maple Ave., 
three-st’y bk. dwell., 20’ « 36’, slate roof, furnace; 
$8,000; o., Kychlicki & Sage; a., A. B. Ridingten, 

Arlington Ave., nr. Ridge, 2} st’y bk. & st. dwell., 
22/ 6" x 36’, slate roof, furnace; $6,000; o., Hanford 
Investment Co.; a., A. Blair Ridington. 

Thoraburg, Pa. —'Two-st’y bk. & st. dwell, 25’ x 38’ 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,100; o., Frank Thornburg; 

E. M. Butz & Co 

Toledo, O. — Twenty-first St.. nr, Jefferson St., two- 
st’y fr. dwell., 20’ x 40’, pitch roof, steam; $8,000; 
o., E. D. Moore; a., L. H. Techumg. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, Ill.— Monroe 3t., Nos. 148-54, three-st’y 
fireproof st. bank building, 90’ x 190’, comp. roof, 
steam heat; $200,000; 0., Chicago National Bank; 
a., Jenney & Mundie. 

Little Rock, Ark. — Three-st’y bk. business build- 
ing, 75’ x 150’, metal roof; $15,000; o., C. J. Lincoln; 
a., Mann & Gibb. 

OrFICE BUILDINGS. 

Fredericksburg. Va.— Four-st’y bk. office & store 
building, 60’ x 100’; $30,000; 0., Enterprise Bldg. 
Association; a., M. J. Dimmock, Richmond, 

Hancock, Mich. — Three-st’y bk. store & office. 
building, tin roof, steam; $20,000; 0., Andrew 
Kouth; a., H. T. Liebert. 

Montgomery, Ala. — Commerce St., nr. Tallapoosa 
St., three-st’y bk. office-building, 80’ x 160’, metal 
roof, steam; $30,000; o., J. B. Nicrosi; a., Lock 
wood & Smith. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Barron, Wis. —Two-st’y bk. court-house, 68’ x 94/, 
slate roof, steam; $40,000; 0., Barron County; a., 
Fremont D. Orff, Minueapolis, Minn 

Boston, Mass.— National St., No. 13, fr. ambulance 
station, 28’ x 69’, pitch roof, furnace; $7,000; o., 
City of Boston; b., Gifford & Lawrence. 

Hudson, Wis. — 2}-st’y st. court-house, 6 x 8%, 
slate roof, steam; $40,000; a., W. T. Tower, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Moultrie, Ga. — Two-st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta 
court-house, 70’ x 80’, tin roof; o., Colquitt County; 
a., Andrew J. Bryan Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Fifteenth St.,n w cor, Snyder 
Ave., two st’y firu-house & patro) station, 60’ x 76/; 
also three-st’y bk. & st. front police-station, 49’ x 
88’; total cost, $63,000; 0., City of Philadelphia; b., 
Harry 8. Shoemaker & Co.; a., J. Franklin Stuck- 
ert & Son. 

Twelfth St., nr. Wharton St., three-st’y bk. & st. 
hook-and-ladder house, 32’ x 99’; $27,000; 0., City 
ry Philadelphia; b., Harry B. Shoemaker & Co.; 

, Charies Oelschilager. 

“Te nty-sixth and York Sts., three-st’y bk. & st. 
police-station, 49’ x 99/; also Hagert St., nr. 26th 
St., one-st’y bk. patrol station, 20/ x 894’; total cost, 
$40, 000; o., City of Philadelphia; b., Chas. Auchter; 
a.,d. Franklin Stuckert & Son. 

THEATRES AND HALLS. 

New Rochelle, N. ¥.— Main St., four-st’y bk. 
theatre & auditorium, 45’ x 100’; $40,000: a., Chas. 
A. Lupprian, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Chicago, 111.— Shefiield Ave., Nos. 1197 99, two-st’y 
bk. & terra-cotta telephone ‘station, 40’ x 100’, 
comp. roof, steam; $25,000; o. , Chicago Telephone 
Co.; a., D. H. Burvham & Co. 

Forty-third and Halsted Sts., one-st’y bk. pavil- 
ion, 1407 x 160’; $50,000; o., Union Stock Yards & 
Transit Co.; a., Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, Old 
Colony Building. 

Homan Ave.and W, Forty-ninth St., one-st’y bk. 
elevator, 69 x 126’, & boiler-house, 36’ x 71’; $50,- 
000; o., Grand Trunk Railway Co.; a. & b., John 
S. Metcalf. 

S. Seeley Ave., No. 22, two-st’y bk. station, 34x 
111’; $27,000; 0., Chicago Telephone Co.: a., D. H. 
Burnham & Co.; b., Jonathan Clark Sons Co., 6 
Sherman St. 

S. Rockwell St., No. 904, two-st’y bk. foundry, 60/ 
x 100’; $9,000; o., Henry H. Waker; a., James H. 
Moore; b., J. F. Kavanaugh. 

Union Ave., Nos. 4122-26, two-st’y bk. station, 40/ 
= 100’; $25,000; o., Chicago Telephone Co.; a., D. 

- Burnham & Co.: b., Jonathan Clark Sons & Co. 

“ seelep Ave., No. 22, two-st’y pressed bk. & terra- 
cotta telephone-station, 35’x 111’; $15,000; 0., 
Chicago Telephone Co.; a., D, H. Burnham & Co, 

Des Moines, Ia.— Sizth and Park Aves., four-st’y 
bk. & st. laboratory, 133’ x 133’, flat roof, steam; 

$100,000; o , Chamberlain Medicine Co.; a., Liebbe, 
Nourse & Rasmussen. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Front and Ellen Sts., two-st’y 
& base. bk. & iron blacksmith & machine shop, +P A 

rh 4d $8,000; o., M. Morris; b., Macey, Henderson 
& Co 

Clearfield St,, nt, Frankford Ave., two-st’y & 
base. bk. truck-house, 25’ x 110’; $14,000; b., Harry 
B. Shoemaker & Co 

Twentieth St., cor. Pemberton St., two- ret’y & 
base. patrol house; $7,800; b., Harry B. Shoemaker 





Fire-proof Building, 


ap ARIT AN FRONT BRICK. 


HEARTH TILE. 
MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


FIREPROOFINC. 
RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 
Henry M. a rey Office, 874 Broadway, New York. a ee, 











PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


ONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 3K 
description of fe 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











The mooning ad of Fireproofing. 





















—— 





Exo Fisetion 
Eiighest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 
standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
AZ Liberty Street, New York. 


VIINERAL WOOL _____-__ 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 


Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., ! Cortland Street, 


NEW YORK. 























LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. ‘se iicuis, no: 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 





= FG 4 Metal Work in Brass, 
=< Wire and Wrought-tIron, 
ax $ Office and Bank Railings, 














Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 


c. I. BARNUM, Alf MICH. 
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CN RARE ZINE) 
OF ALL KINDS 


BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
A SPECIALTY 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED 






















RAILINGS VANES 
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SEND FOR OUR No. 1244 
BUILDER'S CaTaLoGuE 






CRESTINCG 


STA BLE FITTINGS 











/ty |. H.BROOKSECO. CLEvELAND.0. 
Se eee LOORSSIDEWALK LIGHTS. 












& Co.; a., Charles Oelachiager. 


UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS,... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture, 


Circulars Sent on Application. 
For Sale by Dealers ia Painters’ Supplies, 





MANUFACTURED BY THE 


UTCHER POLISH C0., 


306 Allanue Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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ae 


ir . _ i 
wetter Steel Ceilings 
ee DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 


Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize. 
Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. 





We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















| 


Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
“Se eeaeRRRERRAR RRR eee 


a oe ee oe ee ee ee 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
and Bitumen Damp Course, 


NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 


32 Broadway, New York. 





PERTH AMBOY 


a OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 





BOSTON AGENTS? 


WaALvo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 





THE H. B. SMITH CO. ge, 


New York. 


MANUPACTURERS. 
Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








> 


4 
cy 


Factory : Westfield, Mass. 


Movastemsn s0s9- NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


y 
SAVASVIiA WA VS W_W|{yQ\Q{ g-_ &{$ SH 


Mercer Boiler. 


THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH PATENT DRAWING TABLES. 


Send for Catalogue Illustrating all Styles. 


Send for Catalogue. 















It is to 
Endorsed Drawing 
by What 
World’s Shorthand 
Experts.« is to 
Writing. 


“From anemployer’s point 


* We find we can do draw~ of view, the cost of turning 
ngs in about half the time out drawings must be mate. 
which it takes on ordinary rially lessened.” —Maginuis. 
boards.” — Fetherstonhaugh. . . . 

“Tt is an invaluable in- 

“T would consider it econ- strument to our business 

" . . ? 
ymy to change frem the best enabling the work to be done 


in one quarter the time, and 
absolutely correct.”— Szmp- 
son. 


styles of Tables of which I 
have any knowledge.” ~See, 


LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


NEW “YOR. K, 
PHILADELPHIA: Rear Estate Trust Co. BLoG 





C onstructed strictly upon mathematical and scientific principles, enabling the draughtsman to 
accurately and rapidly make any desired drawing without the use of T’ squares, angle squares, 
rotractors, pare allel rules, dividers or sectors, the operator working in the most comfortable atti 
ude (sitting or standing) 








BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 


BRICK. — ®? M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 














Common : Cargo afloat. 
Pale... .cccccscsecsccvessereccsss } 225 @ 250 Domestic Com. 
Jersey...------ | @ 550 850@ 950 In Yard. 
Long Island rs Domestic Face Sq.Hard800@ 900 
Up River 575@ 6 00 1800 @ 2500 “ @ 700 
Haverstraw a BB. ccccccsscece | @ 675 Philadelphia Salmon @ 550 
WSb. ...-ccoccccecsess @ 600 35 00 @ 40 00 } . “ @ 550 
}3 Cl) rs @ 700 1000 @ 1100 ight Stretchers 
Fronts: G 900@ 1100 
Croton, BrOwWD ....-ecseeeseccees @ 1200 Phila. mould Medium “ 
—_ eevergpepsents @ 1200 } e ne 
“ — seenbbenen se @ 1200 Red “ 
Chicago pressed - Enamelled B’k. 12 00 
e° Moulded... es Imported Dark - 
Baltimore ...........se+eseeeeeee 8700@ 4100 Enam. (edge) @ 120 
Philadelphia ........-.-+++++++++ 1900 @ 210¢ 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed 
Tremton .....---csescecrecareeees 1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end. @ 1700 
Milwaukee peccesdoes ecoeseerse oe 120 00 @ 135 00 Paving 
Moulded : Domestic. 1100@ 130) 
Red Pressed. .......seeeeeseeeeree @ 200 Enam. (edge) Second “ @ 120 
Buft = pte cece -secvencecoe @ 27 00 90 00 100 00 Third “ @ 1000 
Sooulded oy Bull ....ccscecas 45 00 @ 7000 “ (edge &end.) 
Enamelled fen) 110 00 @ 115 00 
Enamelied (edge)......-..+++-0+ 85 00 @ 100 00 Dom. { co 6 
Framelled (edge rand end).....+« 90 00 @ 110 00 ° 8 








THE 


Manufacturers of 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 


wood Avenues. 


CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
Architectural Terra - Gotta, 


Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
| oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 








@oods 
Steel 
Corner 


FOR PLASTER WALLS 


Our booklet and sample, sent free on request, 
tells the whole story. 

“A neat, strong and inexpensive way of over- 
coming the breaking of plaster corners,” is what 
Architects and Builders say of it. 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Menutactorers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 




























NEW ENGLAND 


BLUE PRINTING. 


‘CHAS. E. MOSS, 
ee Printing Papers. 
4 Broad Street, Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 
GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St. , Boston, Mass. 


PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS CO. 
211 Tremont St. 

Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE co. 
78 Chauncy St. 
Boston, Mass. 














WATERPROOF CELLARS. 
FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., 
85 Water St., Boston, New York. 
SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


160 Fifth Ave., 
8s Water St., Boston. New York. 

















MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


